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Cuapter XXVIII. 


BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 


* \ E are perfectly happy,” wrote the bride at the end of a week. 

“The weather is delightful, Paris full—I will tell you about 
dress when I see you—and Steven everything that is kind and -good. 
What a pity the only place fit to live in on earth should be s0 ex- 
pensive! My dear Kate, tell Uncle Frank the whole of his present is 
gone already, and our hotel bill not paid. To give you an idea of 
prices—bonnets, small as they are, cost sixty francs. Sixty francs 
for about three square inches of blond and tulle, and you can’t get one 
under! I don’t think, on the whole, dearest Steven is as pleased 
with Paris as I expected him to be.” 7 

‘*And shows his sense too,” said the Squire, as Katharine read 
aloud this part of her cousin’s letter. “Tl tell you what, Kate; if 
they were in any other place in the world and Dot talked of cash 
running short, I should send some as a matter of course—I know 
very well Lawrence can’t be over-flush of ready-money just now—but 
the best thing that can happen to them in Paris is—to be obliged to 
leave it. Sixty frances for three inches of tool!” cried the Squire, 
testily ; “ and what need ,will she have of tool at Ashcot, I should like 
to know? If her husband wants money to drain his land—and he'll 
never get a crop until it is drained—I'll help him to every shilling he 
asks me for ; but I’ll not help Mrs. Dora to three-inch Paris bonnets. 
Give her my love, Kate, and say we expect her home at the end of 
the fortnight.” 

The message was given; and five days later old Barbara received a 
letter from the new Mrs. Steven, to say that they would be back on 
the sixteenth. “Have something to eat in the house,” wrote Dot, 
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in a Napoleonic style that stirred Barbara’s wrath to its very depths 
“a raised pie or cold pheasant will do, as I can’t tell you what hour 
we shall arrive ; and make fires throughout the house, and keep the 
windows open.” Eyery one of which commands Barbara, I need 
scarcely say, disobeyed flatly. "Where was she to get raised pies and 
pheasants? The master’s favourite dish was cold boiled beef and 
pickles, and cold boiled beef and pickles should be ready for him. As 
to fires, Barbara had never lit a fire till November yet—except in 
sickness—and was not going to begin any such extravagance now. 
And for open windows! she supposed she knew when to open a house 
and when to shut it without being taught by Steven’s fine-lady wife. 

All the jealous pride of poor old Barbara’s heart Dot, with her 
inherent want of tact, had contrived to ruffle in three or four careless 
lines ; and when the evening of the sixteenth came, and the bride and 
bridegroom returned, Steven found, before he had been home ten 
minutes, that his wife and Barbara were enemies, and that his house, as 
in the old days of Mrs. Joshua and his mother, was to be a battle-field. 

“You must make allowances for her, Dora,” he said, when Barbara, 
her head erect as a war-horse, had set down a huge piece of beef 
before them, then stalked in silence from the room. “ We must get 
some younger woman from the village, I see, to wait upon you, and in 
the meantime make allowances for Barbara. You will find the old 
soul honest, and true as steel, when you come to know her better.” 

“ But because the old soul is true as steel is no reason that I am 
to eat beef as hard as iron!” retorted Dot. “My dear Steven, you 
may depend upon it old servants are mistakes. We had an old house- 
keeper at the Dene once, and Uncle Frank was always obliged to ask 
what day he might be allowed to give a dinner-party. No one values 
honesty more than I do,” added Mrs. Lawrence, “ but I value health 
more, and cold salt beef is just one of the few things I cannof digest.” 

“Then I will tell Barbara not to give you cold salt beef again, my 
dear,” said Steven, going on with quiet good appetite at his own 
dinner. “She knows it is a dish I like, and I suppose got it to 
please me.” 

“ After I had written and told her to have a pie, or game, or some- 
thing light for me! and to have fires lit, and the windows open!” 
cried Dot. “Not one of which orders has she attended to! Steven, 
is that old creature to be mistress of the house, or am I ?” 

“ You are to be mistress of the house, and of everything and every- 
body in it,” answered Steven, with the good-humour of a man not 
vitally interested in his subject. “ Barbara, of course, will stay here 
always, and you must learn to manage her, my dear. Have what 
you choose for dinner, have the fires lighted, and the windows shut 
or open—but please yourself in everything.” 

And this was the tone of all his replies in future to his wife’s com- 
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plaints. ‘The sunny October weather turned before long to chill wind 
and rain, and Dot, shut up in-doors with only her finery to amuse her, 
and with old Barbara’s sullen face for companionship, became about as 
much bored as you could well imagine a bride to be. Steven was out 
of doors from morning to night, either at his farm-work, of which 
there was plenty on his hands, or shooting, or breaking in his horses 
for the coming hunting-season (“like a man possessed,” his wife would 
say to him, “you seem afraid to sit quiet for five minutes together 
with your own thoughts !”); but of an evening, and at his meals, he 
had very little save complaints to listen to. It was horribly dull. It 
was yery strange none of the country people came to call. It was 
very selfish of Kate to choose this time to be away—Katharine was 
staying with Mrs. Dering at Brighton. For ten days Dora had sat 
in different lovely Parisian dresses of an afternoon, and not seen the 
face of a single visitor yet. What did make the parlour fire burn so 
badly ? Was it necessary for her to walk all the way to Shiloh on 
Sunday, or not? And to these, and to a hundred more small dis- 
contents, the tone of Steven’s answers was ever the same. He was 
sorry no one had called. He would have a new grate put in the parlour. 
It was not at all necessary for Dora to walk to Shiloh on Sunday unless 
she liked. And then away out of doors again the moment his food 
was swallowed, to remain there till the next meal time, or until nightfall 
brought him perforce into the house again. 

“Tf he would only contradict me sometimes!” Dot would think 
when he was gone. “ Contradict me, and not get everything done 
with such horrible obedience, and—and try to look up some one— 
something in the shape of amusement for me!” Then, after gazing 
wearily through the wet windows at the wetter garden, she would go 
away to her room, to look over her dresses and her bonnets, and 
speculate as to her chance of wearing them, and wonder whether a 
wedding-ring and a house of your own, and a change of surname did 
make the country one jot more endurable or not ? 

With November came a glimpse of brighter weather again; and at 
last, one fine afternoon, Mrs. Ducie of Ducie, and her daughters, came 
to call at Ashcot. Dot, heroic in her small way, and undisheartened 
by three weeks of fruitless labour at her glass, was elaborately dressed, 
embroidering at her parlour fire, when these, her first visitors, were 
ushered in by Barbara’s grim voice. She had studied a new way of 
wearing her short fair locks, in Paris, which gave her more than ever 
the porcelain marchioness air. Her complexion, helped by friendly 
half-light, was beautifully carmine and pearl; her dress, her ear-rings, 
her brooch—all were in the reigning mode of Paris eccentricity, and 
all, worn by Steven Lawrence’s wife at Ashcot, looked about as much 
out of place as old Barbara, driving in a fine carriage, would have 
looked in Rotten Row, or in the Champs Elysées. 
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Nothing could be more civil than the manner of Mrs. Ducie and 
her daughters. They were quite pleased to see Mrs. Lawrence looking 
so well; had no idea Ashcot was so delightfully situated ; hoped they 
would soon see her at Ducie, but, if Mr. Lawrence was busy, she must 
not think about returning a formal visit—and, as soon as they left the 
house, fell to wondering at Mrs. Lawrence’s want of taste and good- 
feeling in dressing as she did. A plain, neatly-made black silk, a 
sensible merino, would have looked so much better in that homely 
farm parlour ; and oh, what a pity Miss Fane, or some one who cared 
for her, did not tell the poor little woman to be less theatrical, less 
meretricious in her style of making-up ! 

So decided Mrs. and the Miss Ducies; while Dora, watching their 
grand carriage and livery-servants, as they drove away, asked herself 
if the best county society was a prize, when it took the form of morn- 
ing visits, of very great intrinsic worth, after all! The Ducies had 
been perfectly civil, perfectly kind; but Steven’s wife was acute 
enough to detect the tone of patronage which ran through all the 
civility and all the kindness. They had visited her, as the Squire 
and Kate visited the other farmers’ wives at Christmas, as Steven 
Lawrence’s wife, in short, not as Lord Vereker’s grand-daughter ; and 
the first tears Dora had shed since her marriage rose into her eyes at 
the mortification of this thought. 

A day or two later came old Lady Haverstock, who stayed exactly 
seven minutes, and urged Mrs. Lawrence to take an active part in the 
village clothing-club, mainly on the ground that this charity was not 
confined to church-people, but open to all sects and denominations 
(“as if I care for sects and denominations!” thought Dot). And after 
this, one by one, the other people who had been present at her wed- 
ding breakfast called or left cards; and Mrs. Lawrence knew that her 
visiting-list was complete, as far as people of her own former class 
was concerned. 

What was to be her amusement, her occupation in life? she asked 
herself, blankly. On the first Sunday after her return she had gone 
with her husband to Shiloh. Steven, remembering, perhaps, her 
former confessions of Evangelicanism, and love for the “ Word un- 
adorned,” seemed to take it as a matter of course that she should do 
so; and Dora, for the moment, felt really diverted at the idea of 
appearing among all the plain old village Methodists in her new 
character. Any little bit of imposture was a diversion to her, so long 
as it wore the gloss of novelty; and she chose her simplest dress and 
bonnet for the occasion, and pinned a flower in her waist-belt, and 
tripped into Shiloh at Steven’s side, with a Methodist hymn-book in 
her hand, and sang at the top of her voice in the hymns, and, indeed, 
played the whole part out very prettily. This was well enough for 
once. Next Sunday she went again, but the situation had lost its 
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piquancy. The congregation sang through their noses; the close 
air gave her a headache; the old minister’s sermon lasted an hour. 
Could people be expected to go to a place of worship where there 
were sermons an hour long, and no convenience whatever for falling 
asleep ? 

And this Shiloh experiment was repeated in a dozen different forms 
in her secular life. For once she played at going through dairy-work 
—actually printed a tiny pat of butter with her own hands; for once 
she gardened ; for once sorted the house-linen; for once went out 
about the farm with Steven—and every time was amused: and every 
time when she attempted to go through the same thing again, found 
some excellent reason for being worn out with fatigue in five minutes. 
To make a human being who has detested the country for fifteen years 
take to it with goodwill at thirty, the miracle of love would be needed. 
And no such miracle worked for Dora! It was her fate, she felt, 
always to fall into the groove of life for which she was least suited. 
In a hundred other positions—in any other position—she began to 
think, she would have done better, or at least have wearied herself 
less. Why, the lives of the washing girls in the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau seemed a bright, a varied lot when she looked back to it (autumn 
rain against the window, and only the burring tick of the old kitchen 
clock to interrupt her thoughts) from her lonely parlour at Ashcot. 
Beating clothes, winter and summer, in the cloudy water of the Biévre 
might not be in itself a genial employment; but at least those bands 
of French girls beat in company, and chattered of their lovers, and 
laughed gaily as they worked, and had their balls on Sunday, and 
society and some kind of excitement all the days of the week. The 
lot of people on the stage had ever seemed to Dot one with which, 
despite its hard work and scanty pay, she had been well contented. 
And the life of a woman of the world like Mrs. Dering—a life with 
money, good position, society, operas, balls, fashionable church-going 
—ah, how easy it would have been to her to be a good wife and 
pleasant hostess, and admirable member of society, in a position like 
that! Anything but solitude, absence from human faces, remoteness 
from the show and noise and movement of the world. Anything but 
the self-contained, unbroken life which, in these early days of marriage, 
a young wife, if love be in her heart, wishes so fondly, so jealously, to 
prolong ! 

Thus went by the first few weeks of Dot’s new existence. She 
possessed too little depth of feeling to be really and acutely unhappy. 
The coldness that Steven’s patient kindness to her so thinly masked 
gave her slight concern; the consciousness of her own chill and bank- 
rupt heart did not corrode her peace. Her life was dull—duller even 
than it had been before her marriage; this was all. 

And still, and while she would run a dozen times a day to meet her 
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husband with a kiss, and while she had spoken to no younger man 
than oid Mr. Lyte the minister since her return to Ashcot, Steven’s 
future rival already existed in Dora’s imagination. “Ifa man of my 
own class, of my own ideas had married me,” was her constantly- 
recurring thought, “rich or poor, loving or not loving him, I should 
at least have some society, at least have the possibility of amusement 
before me yet.” 

And although she never, even to herself, admitted that it was so, the 


man of her own class and of her own ideas meant—a man like Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte. 


Cuarten XXIX. 
OUT OF TUNE! 


Meanwarte Mr. Clarendon Whyte himself was walking about the 
Brighton cliff, beautiful as ever, with faultless gloves, Hyperion locks, 
and perfumed cambrie, or taking his varied drive from Hove to Kemp- 
town, and from Kemptown to Hove, in that mail-phaeton with its 
pair of roans, for which no man has yet known how Clarendon Whyte 
paid — perfectly oblivious that such a person as Dora Lawrence 
existed. 

If, as Dora to the last hour of her life believed, he had really cared 
for her before Arabella adroitly turned his affection aside, it must be 
conceded that Arabella had effected the work of alienation thoroughly. 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte was just as devoted an adherent to the Dering 
household here at Brighton as in the days when Dora shared, or 
believed she shared, his attentions in town; rode with Mrs. Dering 
when the General was too gouty to mount his horse; walked with 
her when the evening air was too sharp for the General’s asthma ; 
drove out her eldest boy twice a week in his mail-phaeton, and 
dutifully ate all such meals as he was invited to eat in Mrs. Dering’s 
house. ‘The world still observed its old charitable reticence on the 
score of this friendship ; chiefly, no doubt, because Mrs. Dering was 
one of those women about whom there can be no scandal of moment, 
a little, perhaps, because Clarendon Whyte’s poverty shut him out 
from the surveillance of mothers of families—the class from whom 
handsome young matrons have ordinarily most to dread. It was, 
when one came to think of it, a very natural intimacy. Mrs. Dering 
was a thorough exemplary wife to the most disagreeable of old 
husbands. General Dering himself had grown quite fond of the 
young man’s society. And so, when Miss Fane came down to 
Brighton about ten days after Steven’s marriage, the first person she 
met was her adversary, Mr. Clarendon Whyte—Mr. Clarendon Whyte 
still received as a daily visitor, still installed in his post of laquais 
de place, as of old, in her sister's establishment. 
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“And where is the city heiress, then?” asked Katharine, the day 
after her arrival. “TI had hoped Mr. Clarendon Whyte was married— 
gone and buried out of sight for ever—ages ago.” 

“The city heiress has proved faithless,” answered Mrs. Dering, 
placidly, “if, indeed, she ever had any existence. I wrote you the tale 
as it was told to me; and whether it was true, or only ‘ben trovato,’ 
Kate, we ought to be thankful for the effect it had on Dot. I was 
always afraid the poor little thing really liked Mr. Whyte in her 
heart.” 

“ A pity she married Steven Lawrence if she did,” said Katharine, 
bluntly. “No woman who had cared for Clarendon Whyte could love 
Steven, I am very certain.” 

“Love!” repeated Mrs. Dering, with the slightest possible sneer 
round the corners of her well-cut mouth. “My dear child, do you 
suppose for a moment Dora would have married any man for love ? 
It would have been bad for Steven—ave we all to call Mr. Lawrence 
‘Steven,’ by the bye ?—if she had. With a man like that it is far 
better that whatever attachment there is should be upon his side.” 

“T disagree with you entirely,” cried Katharine. “Why do we 
ever speak on subjects like these ? We don’t understand each other ; 
we talk in different languages! I think it is a shame, a degradation 
for Steven Lawrence, or for any man, to know that the woman who is 
to be at his side till one of them dies came there for any other reason 
than love !” 

“Well, Kate,” said Mrs. Dering, “when you speak in that sort of 
way you certainly do use a different language to mine, or to that of 
any other reasonable being. ‘Look round the world and say if all the 
happiest marriages you see are not those which began without a 
pretence of sentiment on either side. Sentiment is a very pretty 
thing, Kate, and becomes you admirably, but it won’t wear—trust me! 
A sense of what is right and fitting; prudence, principle — above 
all principle—these are the only foundation for solid happiness in 
marriage.” 

“Principle, yes!” said Katharine drily ; “but then, what do you 
mean by principle? Selfish interest, expediency, worldly advancement, 
or what ?” 

“ By principle I mean principle,” answered Mrs. Dering. “Don’t 
let us attempt word-splitting on such a subject as this. You might 
almost as well ask me what I meant by right or wrong !” 

But, unfortunately, just as Mrs. Dering had taken this lofty moral 
stand, the entrance of Mr. Clarendon Whyte put a stop to the con- 
versation ; and ten minutes afterwards Katharine left the house, as her 
habit was when he entered it, and went out with her small nieces and 
nephews to build castles on the beach. 

She found the children’s society more welcome than any other 
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during the whole of her visit to Brighton. Mrs. Dering, seeing with 
real concern that her sister was pale and spiritless, got up constant 
little impromptu dissipations for her amusement; and Katharine went 
bravely through them all. Dressed, and drove, and danced; yes, 
sometimes flirted even, as of old; then next morning, when she was 
with little Bell and Flossy on the beach, knew that these two hours 
of baby castle-building, and listening to baby tongues, were the only 
hours worth anything to her out of the twenty-four ! 

Until three months ago her affection for Mrs. Dering had been 
almost romantic in its girlish depth and warmth. She could see no 
fault in Arabella, could detect no leaven of worldliness in her character ; 
could imagine no higher ideal to place before herself, when she should 
become Lord Petres’ wife, than her sister. And now Mrs. Dering 
scarcely spoke without the sense, rather than the words, of what she 
said grating harshly on Katharine’s heart! She recognised—taught 
by she knew not what new wisdom—the real nature of all which to 
her sister was happiness ; saw, with newly-opened eyes, the true picture 
of a loveless mercenary marriage; and knew, with a shudder, that 
where Mrs. Dering found contentment, she, in the same place, would 
find despair. Successes in society ; the admiration, the respect of the 
world ; the companionship of empty-headed fools like Clarendon Whyte ; 
these—with such well-regulated affection as she had for her children 
—filled up the cup of Arabella’s prosperous life. With General Dering 
she had scarcely more human sympathy than she had with his plate- 
chest. “And if I was in such a position,” Katharine would take a 
bitter pleasure in saying to herself, “If I was married to a man just 
not positively hateful to me, I would run away from him! I would 
commit some great wickedness, and bring his life and my own toa 
crash, and glory in doing so! But I would never live the mockery 
of a life Arabella does.” And then, after thinking these desperate 
thoughts, she would steal away upstairs to the nursery, take her 
youngest niece upon her lap, and hold her face down on the soft little 
baby head with a wistful, yearning tenderness, the like of which not 
all her love for children had ever called forth in her heart till now. 

“T have had my one chance of happiness in life,” she would think 
an hour later, when she was dressing for a ride or dinner-party, and 
her mood had changed, “and let it go. No woman, I suppose, has 
that sort of love offered to her twice, and I must just take the lot that 
I have chosen and make the best of it. Run away from Lord Petres 
when I’m married to him? bring things to a crash? What utter 
folly! I shall become like Arabella, of course, in time, and be happy 
with the measure of Arabella’s happiness.”:: 

And in the meantime her spirits grew more fitful and her cheeks 
paler; and people began to say that the beautiful Miss Fane was 
losing her good looks, and must take care she did not play with 
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Lord Petres too long if she wished to marry at all. Those waxen 
complexions always went, alas! in a day when they did go. The 
Brighton doctor prescribed steel; the General pompously proposing 
an addition of cod-liver oil. Mrs. Dering despatched a letter bidding 
Lord Petres come over to England without delay. “My dear Kate is 
not positively ill,” she wrote: “but I cannot say that I like her looks, 
and I am afraid she is a little depressed about herself. If you were to 
come, even for a day, suddenly, and without letting her know that I 
have written, I am sure that it would do her good.” 

Lord Petres had by this time returned to Paris, having gone through 
his usual autumnal course of mineral waters at the different baths ; 
and three days after receiving Mrs. Dering’s letter he travelled over 
dutifully from Calais to Dover, and from thence to Brighton. Brighton, 
I should say, was the one spot on the face of the globe which he 
detested most. ‘The glare, the east winds, the nearness to the sea, the 
cookery to be met with at the hotels; everything in Brighton dis- 
agreed with Lord Petres to the very last degree: and it would be 
difficult to imagine any object more miserable and less lover-like than 
the poor little fellow presented on the keen November afternoon when 
he drove up before Mrs. Dering’s house on the East Cliff. An immense 
seal-skin wrapper entirely enveloped his small figure; a pair of seal- 
skin gloves were on his hands; the familiar half-shovel hat, without 
which Katharine had never seen him before, was replaced by a cloth 
travelling-cap, the flaps of which were tied down closely round his 
melancholy white face. 

He was ushered, still in his wraps, into the drawing-room where 
Katharine was alone at the piano, singing low to herself the same 
“ Kurydice” in which Steven had interrupted her that morning at the 
Dene. “Lord Petres!” she cried, starting up, half inclined to laugh, 
half to cry in the surprise of seeing him. ‘“ Who in the world would 
have thought of seeing you? and in Brighton too!” 

“T have taken every precaution,” said Lord Petres; his slow solemn 
voice sounding more welcome, somehow, than it had ever done before 
to Katharine’s ears. “And as I know that you are unprejudiced, 
Kate, I have ventured to present myself before you in my travelling- 
dress—armour, it may more justly be called, against the inclemency 
of the Brighton climate.” Thus saying, Lord Petres took off his cap 
and gloves, and seated himself shivering before the fire. “If you will 
permit me,” he remarked, after the usual kiss on the tips of Katharine’s 
fingers, “I will, for the present, keep my great-coat on. I am obliged 
to observe the strictest care on account of the different mineral poisons 
which are at present in my system. You have not been to Vichy ? 
My dear Katharine, the effects of the Vichy waters are admirable in 
themselves—Duclos underwent a resurrection there—'tis the number 
of waters a man in my complicated state has to take after them that is 
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the mischief. Vichy requires an after-course of Homburg, Homburg 
of Baden, Baden of Kissengen, and so on, until you become almost as 
much a walking pharmacopceia as if the physicians had had their way 
on you at home. Now tell me, perfectly frankly, how 1 look ?” 

How he looked? Any man but Lord Petres must have asked how 
she was; have noticed her pale cheeks; and Katharine felt grateful to 
her lover for his selfishness. Poor little Lord Petres! she did like 
him very dearly after all. Eccentric, selfish, hypochondriacal though 
he was, he was real; and reality, in the present sick state of Katharine’s 
soul, seemed to her the very salt of earthly virtues. “I think you 
look decidedly better, Lord Petres. You have almost a colour.” 

“The east wind flushes me, Katharine. You could have mentioned 
no worse symptom than my apparent colour.” 

“Well, then, you are stouter. I am quite sure you are stouter.” 

“Thank you,” said Lord Petres, with quiet resignation ; “ I wished 
to learn the truth, and I knew I should get it from your lips. The 
object of the whole of the waters I have swallowed has been to reduce 
what you call my stoutness. ‘They have failed. Let us talk of other 
subjects.” 

Katharine took a chair beside him, and they talked, or rather Lord 
Petres talked, of Vichy and Baden, the last shape in bonnets, and the 
last subject that he had been studying for his great work on social 
reform: the accustomed kind of small-talk which, from the first week 
of their engagement, had been the nearest approach ever made by 
Lord Petres to love-making. At last, Katharine as yet having borne 
little part beyond yes and no in the conversation : 

“And so,” remarked Lord Petres, with an amused little smile, “ you 
did marry your cousin to the backwoodsman after all. Where are 
they? How are they getting on? On purely scientific grounds the 
future of those two singularly-mated persons will always be one worth 
watching.” 

“Steven Lawrence chose to propose to Dot, and Dot chose to accept 
him, as I told you in my letters,” said Katharine, holding down her 
face. “I had nothing whatever to do with their engagement. They 
have returned to Ashcot. ‘They spent their honeymoon in Paris, and, 
my cousin writes me word, enjoyed it wonderfully.” 

Lord Petres shook his head. “That theory about persons enjoying 
themselves wonderfully during honeymoons is one to which I have 
devoted a good deal of thought, and all my researches have irresistibly 
proved it to be a fallacy. I speak of men, you understand: to a 
certain class of women,” said Lord Petres, “no legitimate opportunity 
of wearing a new dress every day is devoid of interest. But men! 
Now, why should any man—we will take the backwoodsman for 
an example—enjoy that first enforced téte-d-téte with his wife which 
bears, ironically one would think, the name of honeymoon? On 
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what experience, what established fact in human nature, is the sup- 
position based ?” 

“T—I can quite believe that Dora wrote as she felt,” said Katharine, 
evading any general question about married happiness. “To be in 
Paris at any time, or under any circumstances, is Dot’s ideal of human 
beatitude. Poor little thing! I really feel sorry when I think of her ° 
back in the country again.” 

“Sorry for her, or for her husband, or for both ?” 

Katharine did not answer, and Lord Petres looked attentively at 
her downcast face. “Ah,” said he presently, “marriage, under the 
most favourable auspices, is a very hazardous undertaking, Kate.” 

“Very,” said poor Katharine, with an attempt at a smile. 

“ A much more hazardous undertaking than you thought six months 
ago?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, not knowing what was to come next. 

“T can tell all this from your face. You have been thinking more 
since I saw you last than you ever did before in your life, and the 
result of your thoughts has been to take away your colour and your 
spirits. Now, viewing the subject quite dispassionately, do you wish 
that you were free again ?” 

She looked up at him with a start. “Free! Lord Petres, am I to 
think—am I to understand ?” she faltered. 

Little Lord Petres put one of his white hands on hers, “ Katha- 
rine,” he said, “ from the first moment of our engagement I think we 
have spoken the truth to each other. We will do so still. I have not 
come to Brighton at this time of the year without a cause. Two or 
three days ago I got a letter from your sister, in which she told me 
that you were ill, and that letter brought me here.” 

The blood flamed over Katharine’s face. “I wish Arabella would 
let us take care of our own affairs!” she cried. “Should I not have 
told you myself if there had really been anything important enough 
to bring you here ?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Dering seemed to think not,” said Lord Petres, quietly ; 
“and in all these matters Mrs. Dering, I am sure, knows best. You 
are looking ill, and, notwithstanding my own feeble state, it was right, 
no doubt, that I should come and see you. Now we will condense 
what is to follow. We won't have a long scene, like lovers on the 
stage. You are young, Katharine, and not in love with me; you 
have been telling yourself so often of late; and you care not one jot 
about my being pretty well off. Do you wish to have back your 
freedom ?” 

From the lips of any other man living Katharine Fane’s proud 
spirit would have resented this question as the cruellest indignity : 
from Lord Petres she took it straight as it came from his heart: a 
heart which, however limited its compass, however encrusted with 
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sybarite selfishness, was crystal to its very depths where honour and 
where integrity were concerned. During their whole engagement, this 
was the moment, perhaps, in which Katharine Fane went nearest to 
loving him! 

* You—you have asked me this too suddenly !” she stammered. 

“Then take time to give me your answer,” said Lord Petres. “I 
shall leave Dover by the last mail to-night (for I am travelling, 
Duclos with me, as men travel in Spain, and descend at no hotels on 
the road), and shall expect your answer, not later than four days 
hence, in Paris: expect it a little anxiously, as you may know, 
Kate.” 

She looked round at him with great tears trembling in her eyes. 
To lose the most trivial fealty that had once been hers was horribly 
bitter to Katharine’ Fane: to lose Lord Petres seemed the agony of 
death to her—now that Steven was lost too! “There is no affection 
for me in the world,” she cried. “You... 1 did think you would 
be faithful to me always, and you wish already to give me up!” 

She drew her hand away from him, and her voice broke down. 

“Oh, dear me, please don’t cry!” said Lord Petres, entreatingly, 
but turning away his head lest he should himself incur the risk of 
agitation. “I thought you did not care for me, Kate!—I thought it 
was only right I should give you a chance of escape; but please 
don’t cry !” 

“ And please don’t ever be so cruel to me again !” sobbed Katharine. 
“Not care for you, indeed! Ah, Lord Petres, what should I have 
left to care for if you were to forsake me now ?” 

.. . . “And so the scene does end like a scene on the stage!” said 
Lord Petres. “I suppose the playwrights know what they are about 
after all. Now, the next thing is, when are we to be married ?” 

“Oh, that is quite another question,” said Katharine, smiling, but 
with the big tears still on her cheeks. “ Because I refuse, in spite of 
yourself, to give you your freedom, is no reason I wish you to be 
married at once.” 

“ At once would be impossible,” remarked Lord Petres, gravely, and 
coming back from the unaccustomed region of emotion and love-making 
to that of plain matter of fact. “I have just hired an apartment for 
the winter from some father or uncle of Duclos—hired it at an 
extravagant price I know, from the way Duclos speaks of his relation’s 
honour and principles; but I had a serious suspicion the rascal meant 
to leave me unless I obeyed him, and ’tis but another form of raising 
his wages. The apartment will suit me admirably for the present, 
but I need scarcely tell you, Kate, is only large enough for a bachelor 
establishment.” 

“So Tangiers will not see anything of us for this winter,” said 
Katharine. “Do you remember poor papa’s first and last attempt at 
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social diplomacy? We decided then, you know, that courtship was 
the brightest season of life, and that we would prolong the brightest 
season to the utmost. Let us be of the same mind still.” 

Lord Petres deliberated for a minute or two in silence. ‘“ Katha- 
rine,” he said at last, “it is absurd to speak of courtship between 
persons who do not court, and absurder still to believe that any 
season of life can be bright to a man in my state of health. On 
referring to my diary this morning I found that we have been engaged 
exactly one year eleven months and twelve days. You have told me 
that you consider three years a fitting term for an engagement, and 
what I would propose is, that we should be married on the third 
anniversary of the day when—when the subject was originally mooted. 
This will be November the thirtieth. Now, have you any objection to 
be married on that day ?” 

*‘ Not in the least. November the thirtieth seems to me as good a 
day as we can possibly fix,” said Katharine, with a smile; the old 
feeling that they, were two marionette lovers playing their little parts 
in a marionette comedy coming back upon her in full force. 

“Then we may look upon the matter as definitely settled,” said 
Lord Petres, rising. ‘There could not be a more favourable time 
than the present for bringing the proposal before Duclos,” he added. 
“The scoundrel has been in a better temper than I ever knew him 
since he drank the Vichy waters, and, considering the way his 
relations are robbing me, it is possible he may consent to stay for a 
year, at least, after my marriage. This I will let you know. To-day 
is the twelfth. It will probably take a week for Duclos to de- 
liberate. Well, by the twenty-first, then, I promise that I will let 
you know his ultimatum.” 

“ And if—7f it should be unfavourable ?” asked Katharine, as Lord 
Petres raised her hand to his lips. 

“Then I shall have exactly eleven months and nine days in which 
to look out for his successor,” he answered, with solemn earnestness. 
“T believe—indeed Duclos himself says—there is one other artist, an 
Italian fellow, at present in Vienna, who might suit me, but ’tis 
doubtful whether a man in his position could enter upon a fresh post 
at so short a notice—more doubtful still whether I should live long in 
his hands. Katharine, God bless you! You will forgive me if I 
cover my head before opening the door ?” 


When Mrs. Dering came home at six oclock from her ride 
Katharine met her with the welcome intelligence that Lord Petres 
had been to pay them a visit, and that the wedding day was fixed. 
“Tt was very thoughtful of you to write to him, Bella,” she said, 
looking up from the place beside the fire where she had been sitting 
alone in the twilight. “You see, Lord Petres told me all about it, 
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and I am very glad that I have seen him. It really was time that a 
term should be fixed to his misery.” 

“And when is it to be, then?” cried Mrs. Dering, radiant, and 
throwing her arms round her sister’s shoulder. 

“On the thirtieth of November, rather more than a year hence,” 
said Katharine, quietly. “Lord Petres himself fixed the day.” 

Mrs. Dering’s face of horror and disappointment was a study. 
“You will play out this game of folly a little too long!” she cried, 
with more temper than it was her habit to show towards Katharine. 
“The thirtieth of neat November! For my sake, please, never 
mention this ridiculous date to any one we know. If you don’t intend 
to marry Lord Petres, Kate, and what has changed you so utterly of 
late I refrain even from guessing, it would be better for yourself to say 
so openly.” 

“Very likely it would,” answered Katharine, with perfect humility ; 
“indeed, I have been saying the same thing to myself for the last 
hour, ever since he went away. But there, Arabella, there is the sin 
of my character. I don’t love Lord Petres, yet when he offered to set 
me free just now I felt that it would be pain greater than I could bear 
to give him up.” 

“ He—offered—to set you—free !” exclaimed Mrs. Dering, repeat- 
ing the words with a mechanical, frozen sort of horror. 

“Yes, and if I had been true to him or to myself I would have 
taken the offer—honestly, generously as he made it !” said Katharine, 
clasping her hands together in a sort of passion. “ButI couldn’t. I 
couldn’t bear to lose him. I’ve never been able to give up any one just 
at the moment when it would be right and honourable to do so. Iam 
like a miser, wanting to have all, but whose own barren heart can give 
nothing.” She bowed her face down, and gazed with vacant tired 
expression into the fire. 

“The real truth is, my dear Kate, that you want tone. Dr. Good- 
riche says so. Go and lie down now for half an hour—we have 
people coming to dinner, remember—and I will bring you a glass of 
sherry. You know what Dr. Goodriche said——” 

“About my taking a glass of sherry whenever I felt out of 
spirits!” interrupted Katharine. “I wonder how many dozen bottles 
I should drink a week if I followed his advice? What nonsense 
doctors are forced to talk sometimes! We might just as well have 
called in a carpenter because the piano was out of tune ‘as have 
consulted poor Doctor Goodriche about me.” 

“And what ¢s the matter with you, then?” said Mrs. Dering, with 
a desperate feeling that it might be as well to know as to guess the 
worst. “It would do you good to speak, Kate. I’m a great many 
years older than you, and I have learnt that there,is a remedy for 
nearly every ill under the sun.” 
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“T am out of tune!” said Katharine, wearily. “Everything 
(except Bell and Flossy’s voices) is a discord to me. I wake every 
morning, and know that there’s a world full of love and a world full 
of pain and tears around me, and that I am a puppet in the middle of 
it all. If I died to-morrow where would be the loss? ‘Katharine 
Fane is dead,’ some one would say. ‘ Well, well, her good looks had 
begun to fade, poor thing!’ And some one else perhaps, ‘ Ah, she 
was a woman who lived for her own vanity alone—a woman who 
never knew the meaning of the word love.’ And by to-morrow he 
would have forgotten me.” 

“ Who would have forgotten you, child ?” 

“Who ?... Why, my imaginary mourner, of course!” cried Katha- 
rine, lifting up her face with a laugh. “ My dear Bella, to think that 
you and I, of all people living, should surprise ourselves talking 
sentiment! Tye been a little out of spirits, a little bored of late, and 
what I really do need is—what all spiritless, bored young women 
need, plenty of fresh air, and good, hard out-of-door exercise. Do men, 
when they happen to get hipped, want tonics, and sal volatile, and 
pity from their friends?” went on Katharine. “Of course not; 
because they don’t sit over the fire, and think over their own mental 
symptoms; neither will I. You and the General have been very kind 
to me, but I believe hunting twice a week, and walking with papa 
through the turnip-fields on the remaining four, will be a better tonic 
for me than all Dr. Goodriche’s skill and sherry. Don’t think me un- 
grateful, Bella, but, if you please, Pll go back to Clithero to-morrow.” 

There was more colour on Katharine’s face, more animation in her 
eyes that evening than there had been for weeks past. 

“The fact is, Lord Petres was here to-day,” Mrs. Dering whispers 
to her friends. “He came all the way from Paris, poor fellow, to pay 
us a morning visit, and I think—well I think I may say that the 
time for my dear Kate’s marriage is definitely fixed at last.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MRS. LAWRENCE AT HOME. 


One of the monotonous afternoons, which were Mrs. Lawrence's daily 
portion, had set in; Steven away at his work; the kitchen clock 
sending its heavy tick-tack, tick-tack, through the silent house, when 
Barbara threw open the parlour-door, her eyes cast up to the ceiling, 
an air of stolid protestation written upon her whole face, as the old 
servant's manne- was when ushering in any of “Mrs. Steven’s” 
morning callers. 

Steven’s proposed amendment of having a girl from the village to 
wait upon his wife had been rejected by old Barbara with mingled 
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scorn and ridicule. As long as she lived in Ashcot there should be 
neither girl nor woman wasting and breaking about her kitchen. 
She had done the housework and the washing, the baking and the 
boiling when there were five souls (“and four out of them full-grown,” 
said Barbara, with incidental irony) to wait upon. If a train of 
servants was wanted to serve Steven and his wife now, the master 
could suit himself when he chose. And not only did Barbara refuse 
foreign help—foreign customs, “ the common decencies of life,” accord- 
ing to Dot, neither anger nor softness on the part of her new mistress 
would bring her to accept. “You must put down your sleeves, and 
tie on another apron always, will you remember?” Mrs. Lawrence 
had said when, on the great occasion of Lady Haverstock’s visit, 
Barbara, busy with her bread, had unceremoniously walked in before 
her ladyship, her cotton sleeves pinned up above her elbows, her clean 
strong old arms thick in flour. “Open the door wide, not with a 
push, as you always do, and say the visitor's name distinctly and 
respectfully.” Of all which undeniably good advice Barbara had 
taken precisely as much notice as of the first Napoleonic order about 
raised pies and fires in October. In former days when visitors called 
upon Steven’s grandmother, or later on, upon the first Mrs. Steven, 
no such fal-lals as announcing names were wanted. The mistress was 
sure to be busy in her kitchen or dairy, and, if the visitors were of 
sufficient importance to be shown into the unoccupied parlour, would 
go in there herself—after a lapse of five or ten minutes’ dressing—to 
receive them. Barbara had no notion of calling out folks’ names, as 
if they were being asked in the parish church, to suit Mrs. Steven’s 
foreign fancies. If they knew each other already, where was the 
good of it? If they didn’t know each other, what did they come for ? 
This kind of philosophy was so unanswerable that Dot, in despair, had 
ceased to argue further. Sullenly she began to acknowledge that 
there were a great many things she would have to accept simply 
under the guise in which Barbara chose to present them to her— 
visitors among the rest. As long as she lived she would probably 
never see morning callers ushered into her presence otherwise than 
by the push of a parlour-door; an old farm servant, her arms thick 
in flour or other discreditable compound, marching in, with tight lips, 
and a face set and hard as fate, straight before them. 

On the present occasion Dora had expected to see no one more 
interesting than homely Mrs. Lyte, or perhaps the doctor’s wife, who 
had not yet paid her wedding visit; and at sight of Katharine she 
almost jumped up in the air with joy. Here, at last, was a human 
creature in a well-cut skirt and jacket, with the last shape of hat on 
its head; a human creature from the land of millinery and of the 
living. 

“ Kate—dear Kate! I didn’t expect you for a fortnight. How 
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well you look—no you don’t, you are thin and pale, but how well 
your dress suits you! Silk serge, isn’t it? You may shut the door, 
if you please ;” this to Barbara, who, with coldly curious eyes, had 
stood to watch the cousins’ embrace. “Horrid old creature, did she 
think we wanted her to stop and hear all we've got to say? Oh, 
Kate, my dear, if you knew what I have to go through with that 
woman; until I came I do believe Steven and she dined together in 
the kitchen—take off your hat... it’s pretty, but not in the least 
like what they wear in Paris. When did you come? Howdo I look? 
Do you like the new way I do my hair ?” 

“Tt changes you a good deal,” said Katharine, with a slight tremble 
in her voice. “ But I suppose people ought to look changed after 
they are married. I—I think it would have startled me more to 
find you looking exactly like Dora Fane still.” 

Dora gave a profound sigh. “I don’t feel like Dora Fane, ’'m 
sure,” she said, with a shake of the head. “Sit here, Kate. I can’t 
call it an easy chair, but alas! it is the easiest the house possesses. 
Is Brighton full? Is it true the English are beginning to take to 
large bonnets again? If they are, they make a fatal mistake. 
Pieffort, herself, told me nothing larger than that,” Dot held up her 
own diminutive hand, “ will be worn this winter. But 7s it true?” 

The subject of dress lasted at least a quarter of an hour; the bride 
insisting upon comparing notes, item by item, as to the respective 
fashions of Brighton and Paris, and this quarter of an hour gave 
Katharine time to shake off the first repugnance—I will make the 
confession for her boldly !—that she had felt on seeing Dora in Steven’s 
house as Steven’s wife. 

“T was tired of Brighton,” she said, when the subject of silks and 
serges exhausted, Dora at last began to question her about herself and 
the cause of her own pale cheeks. ‘The driving and walking on the 
cliff, the dressing and parading, and never being able to get away 
from people, from morning till night, is, to my mind, just like the 
most monotonous life any man or woman could live. There is a 
hundred times more real excitement in the country than in a town, if 
one knows where to look for it.” 

“Tf one does!” said Dot. “ Kate, my dear, will you be kind enough 
to look round this room, and tell me the possible excitement to be 
derived from a life like mine? You hear that sound ? tack, tack, 
tack, like some one driving nails into a coffin, well, that is the kitchen- 
clock, and that, with the sea moaning and roaring, or the rain patter- 
ing on the window, is what I have to listen to from the time I get 
up in the morning until I go to bed at night. Now look through the 
window. I declare,” cried Dot, “ Aunt Arabella was right! If I had 
gone into another county it would have been something—a change, 
at least. Here, there’s no change at all, except that I look across 
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from Ashcot to the Dene, instead of from the Dene to Ashcot. 
Excitement! I should like you to spend a week precisely in my 
place, and see if you would ever talk about excitement in the country 
again.” 

“T never could spend a week precisely in your place,” said Katha- 
rine, a sudden flush of colour spreading over her pale face. “If I 
lived—lived on a farm like this, I know that I could make myself 
happy, because I would spend the whole of my life out of doors. 
When I am married,” went on Katharine, resolutely, “I mean, if I 
have any influence at all with Lord Petres, to be as much at Eccleston, 
and as little in London, as possible.” 

“And drive, and ride, and play at model farming, and superintend 
the restoration of your old chapel, and convert the poor, and keep a 
French cook, and have a house constantly full of people, when you 
don’t go away to London or Paris? Ah! I should like that kind of 
country life, extremely, myself. But Lord Petres and Steven possess, 
you must remember, rather different incomes.” 

“T don’t think money need make much difference in one’s real 
enjoyment of life,” said Katharine, “above all, of country life. But 
from what you tell me, you never stir out of doors, Dot. You con- 
demn yourself to be miserable! Why don’t you ride? Uncle Frank 
says that Mr. Law. . . your husband,” she brought the word out with 
an effort, “ has two of the best horses in the neighbourhood. ‘Try to 
hunt a bit this winter, or ride at least to see the meets, and if you are 
not strong enough to get about the farm on foot, buy a shooting-pony 
to carry you.” 

“Not I,” said Dot. “I hate ponies—besides, what do I want to 
see on the farm? and I hayen’t the courage to hunt, even if it would 
divert me, which it would not. I have no spirits left, that’s the truth ; 
I don’t believe the place agrees with me. Look at the paper above 
your head—mildew! and my bedroom is mildewed, and the whole 
house is mildewed! I’ve been hoarse ever since the day I came 
home.” And Dot coughed dismally. 

“ And how did Paris amuse you?” asked Katharine, with a genuine 
feeling of pity—for Steven—rising in her heart. “I hoped, from your 
letters, you were perfectly contented there.” 

“ Paris,” answered Dot, “was, as Paris always must be to me, 
delightful, even though I saw it under disadvantages. There’s no 
doubt about it, Kate, Englishmen (and Steven, in spite of all his 
travels, is an Englishman, heart and soul) don’t know how to enjoy 
Paris a bit.” 

“Don’t they, indeed?” said Katharine, shortly. 

“Nota bit! Just figure to yourself the first day or two we spent 
there!” Dot’s face began to grow animated. “ We went, of course, 
to some great expensive hotel, Rue de Rivoli, recommended by Brad- 
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shaw. Solemn dinner, surrounded by silent English people at six, 
breakfast by ourselves, at a huge table, with a hundred and fifty 
empty cups and saucers ranged round it in.the morning, then off, 
arm in arm, to see pictures and churches, as set forth by Galignani, 
and back again to solemn dinner and silent English people at six. 
Dieu des dieux!” cried Dot, falling back unconsciously upon one of 
the familiar profanities of her childhood, “what a Paris! A couple 
of dull rooms, looking into a court-yard, a dull table-d’héte dinner, 
and sight-seeing every day, téte-a-téte with poor Steven! Well, the 
third day was Sunday, and after a good deal of trouble I got him off 
to the Bois. It was a bright day, and there were bands playing 
everywhere, and numbers of toilettes to be seen. My own was pretty, 
Kate, that pale grey silk—you remember—corded, and trimmed with 
groseille, white bonnet, with little groseille feather. I saw that I 
was regarded as I walked, and felt happy—felt in Paris, for the first 
time! I told him so, speaking cheerfully, I suppose, as I felt. 
‘ Dora,’ said he, ‘in the middle of the prairies, or of the forest, I never 
felt so utterly alone as I do at this moment.’ Did you ever hear 
such an answer? Was it chilling, say, at the first moment since our 
marriage that I had had a distraction ?” 

“T believe I can understand the feeling,” said Katharine; but she 
looked straight into the fire, not at Dora. “Among the crowds of 
people on the Brighton cliff, I believe I have often thought the same 
thing myself.” 

“Well,” said Dora, “I, for my part, am very commonplace and 
matter-of-fact. When I am alone I feel lonely, and when I am ina 
crowd—yes, without a soul to speak to—I feel I have a society. 
Don’t think in all this, Kate, that I am saying one word against my 
dear Steven. He is an excellent creature, good and kind to me as he 
can be, only—about sixty or seventy years behind the rest of the 
world! Now I asked him once to take me to Mabille (of course, all 
the world knows it is en regle to go there incognito, and with one’s 
husband), and, unlike Uncle Frank, of old, he consented, not, in 
reality, knowing any difference between Mabille and the Morgue. 
Well, we had scarcely entered, were just beginning to look on at the 
first steps of a quadrille, when he turned with a face of horror, and 
bore me off like a whirlwind out of the place. ‘My poor little Dora! 
forgive me for taking you there,’ he said ; ‘I took you, as you wished 
to go, in ignorance.’ And he continued to talk about his own stu- 
pidity, and to ask my forgiveness, till ‘I was sick to death of the very 
name of Mabille.” 

“ And I like him—TI admire him for it,” said Katharine, looking up, 
with her cheeks aflush. “I don’t know what sort of place Mabille is, 
but I admire Steven for those old-fashioned, simple ideas he has about 
what women ought or ought not todo. If a man of the world held 
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them, one might think they savoured of hypocrisy or affectation: from 
him they are real. Try to understand him, Dot,” went on poor 
Katharine, warming ; “ try to appreciate the really noble parts of his 
character. He showed his .. . his love for you in this very care, this 
very delicacy, as to where he took you.” 

For a minute or two Dot looked thoughtful. ‘“ Kate,” she said, at 
last, “ you call Steven, ‘simple;’ so, as regards his knowledge of the 
world, do I; and yet, will you believe me when I say that I don’t 
understand his character one bit? I think sometimes of all the men 
I have known—men even like George Gordon, whom I detest, or Lord 
Petres, who has never a word to say to me—and I feel that if I had 
married any one of them I should have had more in common with my 
husband—have understood him better than I do Steven. Now can 
you understand what I mean when I say that I never for one hour 
together feel sure of him ?” 

“T cannot, indeed,” answered Katharine. “I should have said 
Steven Lawrence was a man of whom one might feel surer than of any 
other.” 

“Well, I don’t,” said Dot, “and, what is more, I doubt if I ever 
shall. From the hour of our marriage he has been perfectly kind to 
me, in his forced, absent way (a dozen times a day, at first, he used 
to call me ‘Miss Dora!’). He hardly ever left my side in Paris. In 
every way that he could he used to try to please me. All this I felt 
fully ; and yet often—often, when he has been standing looking out 
at the window of the hotel, and I have watched his moody face, I have 
thought if he was once to break away, he was a man to go and lose 
every shilling he possessed at play, or get into a quarrel and kill some 
one—in short, commit any act of folly or desperation you like. You 
will call it a silly fancy ; but if I was to wake some fine morning now, 
and find that he had gone straight back to America, and left me and 
the farm for ever, I should not be surprised. A feeling I can’t give a 
reason for,” cried Dot, “ tells me his life isn’t enough for him; that 
Ashcot, though he’s never idle for a moment, suits him as little as it 
does me, and that his perfect good temper, when I complain about 
Barbara, or anything, arises less from contentment than from half- 
sullen, half-indifferent patience. In short, I don’t understand him. 
We live under one small roof, but in different worlds. Voila!” 

The subject was dismissed, and Dot got out her embroidery, and 
talked of the elaborate capes and dresses she meant to work, trusting 
Providence might send her the chance to wear them, next summer; 
and of Rathean’ s shortcomings; and the horrors of Shiloh ; and the 
visitors who had called and who had not called—the interests, such as 
they were, of her small world. And on and on as she talked, one 
image was ever present to Katharine—the image that Dot, in her 
unconsciousness, had made so clear of Steven’s paralysed life—tho 
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moody-faced man turning round from weary gazing through the Paris 
window to call his wife “Miss Dora ;” the man with every strong 
capacity for good or for evil, for keenest pleasure or keenest pain, 
forcing himself by work into a kind of lethargic patience ; kind to the 
poor unsympathetic little creature who had married him, yet, under 
one small roof, each living in their own widely-separated world! 
Katharine saw it all—all the first act in this mockery of a marriage, 
which her vanity, her cowardice, had been the means of bringing 
about. 

At five o’clock, to a moment, Barbara entered with the tea-things. 
“T did not ring,” said Dot, looking up from the table, all strewn over 
and heaped up with embroidery and laces. 

Barbara stood erect and silent—a rational being, performing her 
duty of bringing in the master’s tea, but having no concern what- 
ever with these two fine wax-dolls and their tableful of gewgaws 
and vanities. As she stood so, and while Dot pettishly found herself 
constrained with her own hands to make room for the tea-tray, 
Katharine, from her corner by the fireside, watched the old servant's 
face. It was a fine strong face, she thought. In spite of its present 
acid expression there was plenty of good human kindness about the 
firm old mouth and keen, deep-set grey eyes. ‘If I had been Dot, 
I would have made Barbara like me in three days,” she thought. 
“ Tf—ah, if Dot loved Steven, this woman could not keep from loving 
her for his sake!” And just then Barbara turned, and fastened on 
her a look so piercing, so bitter-full of contempt, of passionate resent- 
ment—that Katharine’s eyes sank abashed to the floor. In that 
moment it seemed to her that another human soul beside her own 
knew her secret, and despised her. 

Tea at Ashcot was not a flimsy pretence, like the five o’clock tea of 
London ladies, but a meal ; one of the four good hearty wholesome meals 
of the day. ‘‘ We dine at other peoples’ breakfast hour,” said Dot, when 
Barbara had left the room, as if to apologise for the substantial plate 
of bread-and-butter, the seed-cake, the preserves, which the old servant 
had set out; “and as the solemnity they call supper does not occur 
till half-past nine, one really wants something now, and dear Steven 
has such an appetite !” 

As Mrs. Lawrence spoke, a step—the lithe quick step Katharine 
knew so well—sounded on the gravel path outside the window. A 
minute later Dot ran forward, as the parlour-door opened, and Steven, 
who coming in from the dusk to candle-light could discern no object 
in the room, took his wife in his arms and kissed her. 

“ My dear Steven!” cried Dot, half-pretending to push him away, 
“don’t you see we have a visitor? Here’s Katharine come back.” 

Miss Fane rose from her chair, and came forward smiling. 
The sight of that little affectionate demonstration had furnished her 
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for the moment, she felt, with abundant self-possession. “How do 
you do, Steven ?—you will let me call you by your name now?—you 
did not expect to see me sitting by your fireside, did you ?” 

She held out her hand to him, chill as it had been at the instant 
they said good-bye on his marriage-day ; and Steven held it—coldly 
at first; then, as his eyes grew accustomed to her face, with sudden, 
eager, clasp in his. “Why, you have been ill!” he said, as uncon- 
scious of Dora’s presence as if she had belonged to another planet. 
“ You are ill now—and I never heard of it.” 

There was such deep, such genuine, concern in his voice as he said 
this, that even Dot, the least sensitive, the least jealous of wives, could 
not help noticing it. “That is what I call a really cheerful greeting!” 
she cried. “Steven never takes a roundabout road in anything, I 
must tell you, Kate. If he thinks you look ill, he says so, as you 
perceive.” 

“Steven is quite right,” said Katharine, drawing back her hand 
and coming over to Mrs. Lawrence’s side. “ And, unless I mistake, 
Dot, you told me the same thing. I am ill—I mean I have been 
ill—I mean I don’t think Brighton agreed with me.” 

Steven turned round sharply ; walked away, his hands thrust into 
his pockets, to the window, and stood there gazing out, without speak- 
ing a word, at the darkness. 

“That is his way,” whispered Dot, getting on tip-toes to reach 
Katharine’s ear. “Just as I told you he used to stand and stare out 
into the court-yard in Paris. Steven, my dear ;” after a minute or 
two; “when you have quite done looking at nothing, perhaps you 
will be good enough to come to tea; Kate and I are waiting for you 
patiently.” 

He came obediently, and placed himself at his wife’s side; Katha- 
rine at the other side of the table ; and then Dot, who seemed in her 
old high spirits this evening, began to pour out tea and talk for 
everybody. 

“It was so good of you to come to us the first day of your return, 
Kate. Aunt Arabella will be jealous. Of course you don’t mean to 
return till late ?” 

Katharine answered that she must be home at a little past six. 
Mr. Hilliard was to call for her at half-past five at latest, and she was 
afraid it was that already. “Iam sure I hope papa won’t forget all 
about me,” she added. “Poor mamma would never forgive my being 
absent from dinner to-day.” 

_ “Qh, if Uncle Frank doesn’t come, and you really must go, Steven 
will walk with you,” said Dot. “ Won't you Steven, when tea is 
over ?” 

“No, indeed,” cried Katharine, before he could answer, “I would 
not think of taking Mr. Law—of taking Steven out. If papa does 
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not come I shall just wait patiently till they send for me. You need 
not be in such a hurry to get rid of me, Dot.” 

She laughed a little as she said this; and Steven looked steadily at 
her once more. The laugh, that had once been so pleasant to listen 
to in its rippling, girlish frankness, seemed to have lost more of its 
youth than even her face had lost. What was amiss with her? Was 
her engagement going wrong? Had she failed in subjugating a 
sufficient number of slaves of late? or—but he hated himself for the 
thought—was she acting a part with him still ? 

“Tf his spirit has suffered it has not affected him much outwardly!” 
thought Katharine, taking a glance at Steven’s bronzed, healthy face, 
then at the great slice of brown bread and marmalade on his plate. 
“ It’s easy enough in poetry or novels to depict blighted heroes of six 
feet one, but when one comes to see them near, the picture loses its 
pathos !” 

With so much justice do men and women judge each other in the 
supreme moments of their lives. 

The conversation flagged somewhat at first, not because Dot was 
at a loss for words, but because Katharine shrank in Steven’s presence 
from discussing satin-stitch and fashions still. At length it came 
round to Brighton, and Dora began to ask about the people who were 
spending the season there. Katharine ran through a string of names, 
glad to have found so thoroughly neutral a subject ; finally, forgetting 
what she was about, spoke of Mr. Clarendon Whyte. In a moment 
Dot’s colour changed. “ Was—was his wife with him ?” she asked, 
in a low voice, and becoming intently occupied with her tea-cup. 

“His wife? oh, that was all a false report,’ said Katharine. 
“ Arabella told us what she had heard, but there was not, it seems, @ 
word of real truth in it. At all events Mr. Clarendon Whyte seems 
to me just as far from being married, or thinking of any one but 
himself, as ever.” 

A curious look came across Dora Lawrence’s face. “And did you, 
or rather did Mrs. Dering, see as much of Mr. Whyte as you used in 
town ?” she asked. 

“T believe he used to come to the house a good deal,” answered 
Katharine; “but I saw very little of him. You know of old how 
much Mr. Whyte and I cared for each other.” 

“ He is still laquais de place, in short, Kate ?” 

“Still laquais de place,” said Katharine. “With this difference, 
that the General now accepts his attentions. It is a great sight to see 
poor Mr. Whyte’s face when he is left alone with General Dering 
after dinner.” 

“If the wine is good, Clarendon Whyte would be contented,” re- 
marked Dot, with a little curl of the lip. “The labourer is worthy of 
his hire. Steven, dearest, cut me a slice of bread-and-butter.” 
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Much to Katharine’s relief, her stepfather made his appearance 
shortly after six o’clock. Mr. Hilliard, who never saw a yard farther 
in the spirit than his eyes showed him materially, came into the 
parlour, his kind face beaming with smiles. Just at first, when Dora 
and her husband returned home, he had, it must be confessed, not felt 
quite sure as to the degree of intimacy that ought to exist between 
the inmates of Ashcot and of the Dene. Classes were classes ; and 
whatever one’s personal feelings might be, there were distinctions it 
was a duty to keep up. But this small leaven of traditional dignity 
(due in the first instance to his wife's suggestions, rather than to 
impulse of his own) had vanished before the daily-increasing liking 
which the honest-hearted little Squire was beginning to feel for 
Steven. The lad, whatever his birth, had the feelings of a gentleman ; 
was making Dot a good husband, looking after his farm as he ought, 
draining his clay-lands on his, the Squire's, own system; and now, 
here was Katharine capital friends with them both! What should 
Mr Hilliard know of the vain repentance, the vain passion, the bitter 
discontent underlying the outward varnish of this pleasant little picture 
of domestic peaceful happiness ? 

“We shall see more of you now Mrs. Dora, I hope,” he said, patting 
Mrs. Lawrence’s small shoulder as they were leaving. “Mind, you 
must consider the Dene just as much your home as ever; and you too, 
Lawrence. Come to us as you used in the days when you and Dot 
had not begun to quarrel.” 

Katharine turned away her head. Dora, not in the slightest degree 
discountenanced, began to laugh. ‘ We never quarrel now, do we, 
Steven ? and we shall always, always be glad to come to the Dene, 
Uncle Frank. I haven’t seen Aunt Arabella for an age.” 

“ Well, then, come and see her to-morrow ; and by the bye, Lawrence,” 
added the Squire, turning to Steven, “if you have nothing particular 
to do, I wish you would run over in the morning and try this new 
Irish horse of mine. Kate is bent on riding him to the meet next 
Wednesday, and I should be glad to see you put him at a fence or two 
first. You can come over any time of the day you like, Dora my dear, 
and stop to dinner, both of you.” 

Dot accepted without giving Steven time to speak; and almost 
before Mr. Hilliard and Katharine had left the house, was busying 
herself in thinking over her apparel for the next day. The audience 
would be a limited one; still, dining at the Dene was “ going out” 
now; and Dora had long ago decided that if she waited for suitable 
occasions on which to wear her different Parisian clothes she would 
lie (in the last unalterable toilette) in Clithero churchyard before most 
of them were worn at all. 

“ And does not Kate look ill, Steven ?” she cried, running out to her 
husband as he stood, lighting his pipe, in the porch. “I never 
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thought Kate would lose her looks so soon. Her wedding-day is fixed 
at last, you know, and Katharine says she is determined to be married 
in a bonnet, and have no party at all. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing ?” 

Steven was silent; his wife's remarks seldom seemed to him to 
require any specific answer; besides, he really was occupied at this 
moment in getting his meerschaum to light; a much graver interest, 
to a man of sense, than hearing about young ladies’ love-affairs or 
wedding-dresses. 

“Tt seems quite good to have Kate back,” went on Dot. “There 
will be some one to speak to, some one to take pity on us a little of an 
evening now. Oh dear, out again?” This as Steven went inside the 
passage, and took up his hat. ‘“ Now what can there be for you to do 
at this time of night ?” 

“There are the horses to look to and the cows to fodder,” Steven 
answered, “ Both the lads have got a holiday to-night.” 

“ As usual,” said his wife; “I believe you give them holidays so often 
simply that you may have more work to do yourself! How long will 
you be, then?” Mrs. Lawrence felt that it would be better to chatter, 
even to a silent husband, than be left ‘alone with her own reflections, 
her own restless, dissatisfied heart to-night. 

“T shall be back in half an hour, my love,” said Steven, stopping 
and pressing his lips on her forehead with the cold gentleness which 
already had become a habit (in love nothing is habitual) to him. “ Just 
as long as it will take me to finish my pipe.” 

Dora looked after her husband as far as she could discern his figure 
through the darkness, and remarked that when he had gone about a 
dozen yards from the house he turned away towards the sea-walk, not 
the stables. From the parlour-window, long afterwards, she could see 
the red glow of Steven’s pipe moving to and fro, to and fro—* like the 
unquiet ghost that he is!” thought Dot—along the same twenty or 
thirty paces of the path. And an expression the reverse of tender 
rose into Mrs. Lawrence’s eyes as she stood and watched there. 

“Dot and her husband seem to get on together admirably,” said 
Mr. Hilliard, as he was trotting home in excellent spirits, and with 
an excellent appetite for his dinner, at Katharine’s side. ‘“ Admirably. 
You may take some credit to yourself for your success in match-making, 
after all, Kate!” 
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Cuarter XXXI. 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


“Love, they say, cannot exist without jealousy. Can jealousy exist, I 
wonder, without love?” This Dora Lawrence asked herself one 
drizzling December evening as she stood by the parlour window of 
Ashcot playing dreary tunes, her usual occupation, on the glass, and 
looking out across the wet leafless garden for Steven’s return from 
hunting. 

Can jealousy exist without love? Dora’s was not a mind given in 
a general way to the solution of nice psychological difficulties, but 
this question was one which during the past fortnight—the fortnight 
that had elapsed since Katharine’s return—she had put to herself 
pretty frequently. “The fact is, I suppose, there are different sorts 
of jealousy,” she went on in her thoughts, after crossing to stir the 
fire and look at herself in the unflattering du‘l old glass over the 
mantel-shelf; then returning more drearily than before to her watch 
beside the window ; “and what I feel is a remote variety, not follow- 
ing the ordinary laws of the species.) A woman who was jealous in the 
good orthodox fashion would be jealous under any circumstances. I 
should not. If I had amusements, if I had friends, I should be 
grateful to any one who would keep Steven away five or six hours a 
day, and then send him back in a better temper in the evening! I’m 
jealous—if it is jealousy—just because I hate other people to be 
amused and me not. La—la! am I bad ?—am I wicked at heart? 
Is it much to want my little bit of distraction, my little bit of pleasure, 
when all the rest of the world are amusing themselves without me?” 
And as Dot leaned her head against the window, heavy tears—for she 
was not en toilette, had no complexion this afternoon—began to roll 
slowly down her miserable face. 

Five o'clock came, but no Steven; and about ten minutes after the 
usual time old Barbara, unbidden, brought in candles and tea. Dot 
was seated by the fire now; her little figure curled up in the solitary 
arm-chair the room possessed—a huge structure, affording no available 
rest either for the back or head—with her face buried down in her 
hands. She looked up, white as a ghost, and with her dark eyes 
looking darker and bigger than usual at the old servant. ‘There's 
no good bringing tea yet. Your master is out as usual. You know 
very well I wouldn’t begin without him.” 

Barbara set down the candles and the tea-tray, stood for a minute 
erect and silent, then cleared her throat twice, thrice, and came over 
the room to Dora's side. “My dear,” she said, “don’t ’ee fret! 
Steven didn’t ought to leave you as he does, and I mean to tell him 
so. I’ve baked some hot cakes such as you like, and done you a bit of 
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ham on the grill, and do’ee sit up and make a good tea. There was 
never a man yet brought home quicker by his wife’s keeping an 
empty stomach and worriting after him.” 

If the kitchen clock had suddenly broken out into words of human 
sympathy Dot could scarcely have been more taken aback than by the 
sound of Barbara’s voice speaking to her in kindness. What should 
she know of that old heart’s passionate love and passionate jealousy ? 
How guess that in pitying her, Steven’s neglected wife, Barbara was 
but joining issue against the woman whom she looked upon as the 
common enemy of both—Katharine Fane ? 

“Tam sure I don’t feel as if I could eat,” said Dot, with a gulp; 
but at that moment the odours of hot cakes and broiled ham came in 
from the kitchen, and she got down out of her chair. “This damp 
weather makes me hoarser than ever, and—and my head aches. I 
don’t think I shall ever know what it is to feel well again !” 

She did in truth look desperately ill at this moment, as many 
women, whose good looks depend upon art, do when art chances to be 
laid aside. Barbara looked at her long and steadily. “Mrs. Steven,” 
said she, “when I first heard of Steven’s marrying—yes, and when I 
first seen you here, and no more suited to farm ways than I should 
be to sit up on a sofy alongside the Squire's lady—my heart was 
set——” 

“Set against me!” cried Dora, as she hesitated. ‘I am sure 
you needn’t mind speaking the truth. I am getting to see pretty well 
Low much everybody at Ashcot cares for me !” 

“Well, I knew that my poor boy had done a foolish thing by 
marrying out of his class and out of his religion—there’s the truth— 
and I showed it——” 

“— You did!” cried Dora. 

“ And now—now, Mrs. Steven,” went on Barbara, with a quiver of 
the lip, “I say wherever the fault was before marriage the fault of 
your unhappiness as a wife will lie at Steven’s door! What business 
has he riding here and there, to hounds one day, coursing the next— 
at the side of those who should blush to see him there—and you, not 
married two months, alone fretting by yourself? In our class of life 
we've no soft words for those who come between man and wife ; but 
the gentry’s ways—the gentry’s ways,” said Barbara, with rising 
passion, “are different to ours in most things, as the Lawrences have 
found to their cost before this !” 

Mrs. Lawrence bit her lip, and looked steadily down at the faded 
pattern of the carpet. The surface comedy, not the hidden pathos, of 
every situation of human life, was always what really impressed Dot 
vividly ; and she had all the trouble in the world not to laugh at this 
moment. She, Dora Fane, listening to virtuous homilies from old 
Barbara! Dora Fane pitied as a wife whose heart was breaking over 
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a faithless husband’s neglect! Mechanically Mrs. Lawrence passed 
her fingers down over her pocket to make sure that two letters which 
had reached her by the morning’s post were lying safe there. 

“T couldn’t hear a word against Steven, and I don’t know who the 
‘other person’ is you speak of. He rode to the meet with the Squire 
and Miss Fane to-day. Of course if I was strong I would like to ride 
too, but I'm not strong, and—and I could never wish Steven to be 
in better company than my Uncle Frank and my dear Cousin 
Katharine.” , 

She said this with as pretty an air of self-sacrifice as can be 
imagined, and Barbara's stern heart softened more and more. ‘“ You'll 
never be strong,” she said, “as long as you mope in doors by your- 
self, and don’t breathe the air from one week’s end to another; and so 
Till tell Steven to-night. Why don’t he set up a pony-shay, and 
drive you about a bit, as his Uncle Joshua used his wife?” cried 
Barbara, forgetting, probably, the unending source of strife which that 
very “pony-shay” had been between herself and Mrs. Joshua. 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t want any fresh expense incurred for me,” 
said Dot, modestly. “Perhaps if we had a pony carriage it would 
bore Steven to have to drive me in it. What would do me good I 
think, and not cost much,” she gave a quick look at Barbara’s face, 
“would be a little change—that is, I mean if Steven thought it right 
to leave the farm.” 

“Tt would be hard to say what Steven does think right now,” said 
Barbara, with a solemn shake of the head, as she walked off out of 
the parlour. “ But he shall hear my mind—he shall hear my mind !” 
This Dora overheard as the old woman’s firm heavy step went down the 
passage. “ ‘Those whom God hath put together .. .” here the welcome 
sound of crackling fat told Dora the ham was coming off the fire, and 
the rest of the quotation was lost—“ and not all the gentry in England 
shall hinder me from telling Steven what I think of him, ay—and of 
her too.” 

A minute later the hot scones and ham, with extra good tea and 
extra thick cream, were set upon the table; and poor Mrs. Lawrence, 
considering the state of her delicate throat and of her wounded 
affections, managed to make a really admirable high-tea. “TI tried so 
hard to eat,” she said, when Barbara took away the empty plates. 
“Mr. Lawrence may not be home for hours, and I don’t want him to 
find me more faint and wearied than I can help when he does come.” 

While these things went on in his household, Steven was riding 
slowly home through the lanes at Miss Fane’s side. I have said that 
it was a raw December evening. The sky was overcast; the air 
charged with moisture; the roads were ancle-deep in mud; the bare 
trees dripping and forlorn. But a raw December evening, like most 
other things or seasons, takes its colouring mainly from the prism 
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through which human eyes view it. To Dot alone at the farm-house 
window, with her own thoughts (and a new-gotten letter worse than 
her thoughts) for companionship, no sky had ever been so black, no 
world so unutterably, hopelessly full of gloom as the sky and world 
she looked at to-day. To Steven, after a first-rate run, with the glow 
of animal health and spirits in his veins, with Katharine’s face beside 
him in the twilight, the world for this short half-hour was well-nigh as 
bright a world again as it had been under the sunshine of June. 
What had he to do with Miss Fane now? What hope could stir in 
his heart at being near Lord Petres’ future wife—his own waiting for 
him with poor childish babble, with unsympathetic voice, at the fire- 
side at home? What did Miss Fane feel for him, but pitying tolera- 
tion as her cousin’s husband? What but madness could make him 
haunt her as he did, mindless of all past misery she had wrought 
him; rewarded for twenty-four hours by the touch of her friendly 
hand, the “good morning” of her friendly voice? Well, Steven 
Lawrence was mad: loved Katharine Fane still, you see ; there is the 
answer. 

He had to ride back with her to the Dene this evening, for the 
Squire's horse had fallen lame early in the run, and out of the dozen 
men who volunteered to see her home Miss Fane, naturally, had 
chosen her Cousin Steven, so she called him, for an escort. Scarcely 
twenty sentences: none for very certain that would bear recording: 
passed between them as they rode along. No man living was more 
profoundly ignorant than Steven of the art of conversation. Unless 
he spoke the truth—which, while he lived, he must never speak to 
Katharine Fane—he held his peace. But there is the silence that 
comes from having nothing to say; the silence that comes from 
having too much; and perhaps this last is as eloquent as any speech 
we know of. To Katharine, at all events, those rutty lanes, that long 
expanse of common leading from Stourmouth to Clithero, had never 
seemed so short as to-night. She had got back much of her bodily 
strength during the last fortnight, which showed that her own system 
of tonics was a good one; that Brighton life, and want of exercise, 
and thinking of herself and her own troubles, had been mostly to 
blame for her white cheeks. And as for spirits—-well, throughout all 
this portion of her life, Katharine Fane never gave herself time to 
think whether her spirits were good or bad. She got up the second 
that her eyes were open in the morning ; went with a sort of feverish 
zeal through her usual duties at the school-house and in the parish ; 
walked, rode, dutifully visited poor little Dot at Ashcot; saw Steven 
Lawrence on the kind of terms she would have done had he been her 
brother ; and when night came was sure of sleep through sheer bodily 
fatigue. “Are you trying to kill yourself, Kate?” her mother asked 
her more than once when, in spite of rain and wind and early snow, 
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Katharine would appear of a morning in her habit and hat as usual. 
And, “not myself, mamma,” was Katharine’s answer. “I am not 
trying to kill myself, but a moping laziness which took possession of 
me awhile since, and which I am determined shall die. Leave me 
alone, mamma dear. When my enemy is dead and buried I'll stop 
quietly at home, and do worsted work, and sing songs, and be like 
other people again.” 

Well, to-night the enemy was slain, or so she began to think. 
The horrible distaste for life which used to overcome her in Brighton 
was gone: so much at least was clear. She was living on terms of 
good-will with Steven, meeting him daily; wishing, God knows, to 
see him happy in his home, and to be his friend and Dora’s! And 
the wintry smell from the purple-brown fields had never seemed so 
fresh to her, or the way home, through the rutty lanes or across 
Stourmouth common, so short. Of course the enemy was slain. A 
pure new affection, such as she might have felt if heaven had given 
her a brother, had replaced the feeling which died—which should have 
died—on Steven’s wedding-day ; and Steven. . .oh, Steven was happy 
enough ; no doubt of that! Were men like women in their capacity 
for remembering? Her imagination had led her astray just at first 
about his life being “paralysed.” His farm and his horses and his 
gun filled Steven’s heart, and it was well so. The enemy was slain ; 
the requiem chaunted ; and both had come back to the prosaic well- 
beaten road of life along which men and women do walk contentedly 
when the first summer days are past; the first roses, with their 
blossoms and their thorns, plucked and dead. 

They rode silently up the avenue to the Dene, and into the stable- 
yard. The head-groom was away: only one of the stable lads and 
Katharine’s great setter pup came out in the darkness to meet them: 
and for the first time it fell to Steven to help Miss Fane to dis- 
mount. 

“Oh, thanks; I can jump down very well by myself,” cried 
Katharine, as he came up to her side. “I am quite accustomed to 
mount and dismount alone.” Saying this, she disengaged her foot 
hastily from the stirrup, gathered her habit together in her hand, 
then, either from the horse swerving, or from the puppy springing up 
to greet her, or both, missed her balance and, but for Steven, would 
have fallen heavily to the ground. 

He caught her; he held her up in his arms—one second; not 
longer than a groom would have held his mistress if he had saved 
her from falling. But in that second Katharine Fane knew that the 
enemy who was slain: over whose grave the requiem was chaunted : 
had come back to life. 

With a hurried “ Good-night!” a hurried shake of the hand, she 
ran past him into the house ; and Steven, after lingering to see a light 
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shine from an upper window that he knew, rode away home to Ashcot, 
and to his wife. 

Old Barbara met him at the kitchen door. He was splashed from 
head to foot; his handsome face glowed with health, and something 
more than health; and he was whistling. “ Yes,” thought Barbara, 
“a man leading such a life as his whistling!” The old woman’s face 
was solemn as a churchyard slab. She raised up a candle, and sur- 
veyed him up and down with cold scrutiny. “ You are here at last, 
then,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Steven, with perfect good-humour. ‘Iam here—not 
killed this time, you see, Barbara.” 

Barbara coughed drily. “Im never afeard but you'll take care of 
yourself, Steven—of yourself and of your own pleasures! If you 
looked a little after others, too, you'd do well, I’m thinking. Here’s 
Mrs. Steven been fretting herself till she’s sick, and no wonder. 
Your wife zs sick, Steven—there’s the long and short of it—and it’s 
ill of you to be riding and gallanting after other folks, and her sick at 
home, and so I tell you.” 

“ Riding, gallanting after other folks?” cried Steven, the blood 
rushing hotly to his face. ‘“ What, in God’s name, are you talking 
about? I didn’t expect such nonsense from you, Barbara! Must a 
man leave off in the middle of a long run because he happens to have 
left a wife at home, or what ?” 

“ A man should remember, whether he’s on horseback or afoot, that 
he has a wife at home,” said Barbara, undaunted. “ You chose her, 
and you did wed her, Steven; and I say it’s no man’s part to neglect 
her now.” 

“ Just at this juncture the parlour-door opened, and “ Steven, Steven ! 
have you come at last?” sounded faintly, in Dot’s voice, attuned to 
that plaintive minor, the like of which the hearts of most married 
men have had occasion to respond to in their lives. 

. With his conscience pricking him horribly, Steven went forward to 
meet her. “I'm really not fit to come near you, my love,” he cried ; 
“T’m mud all over; the country was never in such a state; and—and 
I hope, Dora, you have not waited tea for me. Il just run and 
change my clothes, and——” 

“Oh dear, not for my sake!” cried Dora, going back to the fire. 
“Tt's my bedtime. I shan’t be up ten minutes longer. After sitting 
alone all day long, I’m sure one has not heart to care whether people’s 
clothes are covered with mud or not.” 

She sat down, very upright indeed, in the tower of an armchair, 
and stared disconsolately at the fire. Steven pushed to the door, 
shutting out the distant thunders of Barbara’s voice, and came across 
the room to his wife’s side. “Dora,” he said, after looking down at 
her white face for a minute or two, “I’m sorry I left you alone so 
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long. It won’t happen again. It was the best run we have had this 
season, and the Squire’s horse unfortunately fell lame, and I had to 
take your cousin back to the Dene. If it hadn’t been for that, I 
should have been here an hour ago or more.” 

Dot smiled: the most unpleasant smile, Steven thought, that he 
had ever seen on her face. “ What a bore for you! How you must 
have anathematised Uncle Frank and his horse in your hearts, both of 
you. Steven,” perfectly abruptly this, “I wonder how you would 
like it—I wonder what you would say—if I went on as you do?” 

Steven did not answer. The suddenness of the attack left him, as 
his wife intended it should do, no time to collect his thoughts. 

“ Of course, I know that the world makes one rule for men and 
another for women,” went on Dot; “ but you don’t belong, or pretend 
not to belong, to the world; and I ask you, on your conscience, what 
you would think if any man was to run after me—spend the same 
number of hours with me daily as you do with Katharine? Dear 
Kate is perfectly blameless,” cried Mrs. Lawrence, quickly; warned, 
perhaps, by some rising expression round the corners of Steven’s lips. 
“She likes riding and hunting, and no doubt finds you a pleasanter 
companion than Uncle Frank. Kate is my best friend, and I hate 
myself for feeling a little jea—jealous!”’—Dot hid away her face ; 
“but I can’t help it—and I know you never loved me! and I’ve been 
alone,” holding out her hand to him, “ eight hours and twenty minutes. 
Oh, Steven—Steven !” 

The big manly heart of Steven Lawrence was overcome in an 
instant. He never thought of defending himself: he felt, with shame 
and contrition, that he was guilty: and Dora’s skilful generosity in 
withdrawing blame from Katharine had disarmed him on the one point 
where he might have found strength. 

“T’'ve been selfish to leave you, Dora. My poor, foolish little 
Dora! to think you should have fretted for me, though! As if— 
why, my dear, what can you have to be jealous of now ?” 

He knelt down at her side, and Dora put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. Barbara, marching sternly in just then with supper 
for the master, found them so; and was reminded—long afterwards 
that likeness haunted her !—of_a certain picture of Samson and 
Delilah in the family bible. 

As an ally stronger than all others against Selinsion Fane she had 
joined issue with Steven’s wife an hour before ; yet had she never 
liked—never trusted her so little as at this moment. Poor Barbara’s 
ignorant love, you must remember, was that of a mother for her first- 
born ; and such love is apt to be prophetic in its intuitions. 
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Cpigrams. 
By JAMES HANNAY. 


Port StTopGEr. 


Tue gloomy Stodger at all writers frowning, 
Is chiefly hard on Tennyson and Browning ; 
But he writes poems, and each wretched one 
Avenges, well, Browning and Tennyson. 


Would you wound Stodger? thus, you'll gain your ends— 
Praise heartily poor Stodger’s dearest friends, 


3lame not bard Stodger if he oft recites, 
For, who would else know anything he writes? ' 


Moprern ATHENS. 


You call this Athens ?—well, the stranger sees 
Cleon, Hyperbolus, and such as these, 
But where are Plato, Phocion, Sophocles ? 


Why Modern Athens?—That the world may know 
How ’tis you hate the ancient language so? 


Athens forsooth ! the wandering tourist growls,— 
I see no Olive, and too many Owls! 


Pompous the boast; and yet a truth it speaks, 
A Modern Athens—fit for modern Greeks. 
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(f Gup ” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH.) 


Cuaprer XVI. 


Ratner a laughable incident occurred shortly after our settling in 
tangoon, and before we were entitled to lose the name of “ griffins” 
in Burmah. One of the most remarkable animal productions peculiar 
to the country is a large species of lizard, called by the natives a 
“tue-too.” I was never fortunate (or unfortunate) enough to meet 
one of these wonderful creatures, but they were described to me as a 
kind of cross between a small crocodile and an imp of Satan; and I 
had been warned not to be alarmed if ever I woke in the night and 
perceived something like a little black devil clinging to the muslin 
curtains of my bed, and heard it give vent to a very peculiar cry, which, 
commencing with a note resembling its name of “tuc-too,” repeated 
several times, ends in a deep groan, said to be like nothing earthly. 
As I said before, I was never subjected to the test of encountering 
one of them, and rather rejoiced at the circumstance, as from the 
lively descriptions of my friends, notwithstanding their warning, no 
doubt my hair would have turned grey with fright if I had. 

Some of our party, however, were neither lucky enough to be 
warned or to escape a visit from the “ tuc-too.” 

Two of the officers of our regiment, who occupied the same house, 
returning one evening late from mess, retired to their respective 
rooms, which happened to be next one another; and as both their 
beds were placed against the inner wall, a bamboo partition was all 
that separated them. One of them was officer of the day, and throwing 
his sword down by his bedside as he turned in, he was soon, in con- 
junction with his brother officer, fast asleep. 

How long the brother officer slumbered the cherub who kept watch 
over him best knows, but he was awakened by a sound greatly 
resembling a human voice, which uttered “ tuc-too, tuc-too” close to 
his ear, and finished up by a deep groan. He had never been told 
that he might expect in Rangoon to receive such a nocturnal visitor ; 
he had no knowledge of the Burmese language; and anything un- 
pleasant, either in sight or sound, he had been accustomed to associate 
with a native. Once convinced that the noise he heard was not part 
of his dreams, the officer roused himself to listen. No! it was not a 
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mistake; in another minute the voice again repeated “ tuc-too, 
tuc-too,” slowly, but distinctly, some seven or eight times, and then 
groaned as before. This was unbearable. The room was quite dark, 
and objects undistinguishable ; but he had not the least doubt in his 
own mind that a Burmese native had by some means gained access to 
the sanctuary of his sleeping apartment, and was standing by his 
bedside and muttering gibberish at him. 

“ Who's there ?” he asked authoritatively. 

“Tuc—too,” was the answer. 

“You brute!” exclaimed the officer, preparing for action, “I'll 
break your head if you don’t stop that row.” 

But the “ brute” did not stop, or make a feint of having under- 
stood the gentleman’s threat, but kept on repeating “ tuc-too” witha 
deliberation which must have been very aggravating to a man who 
had served her Majesty for ten or twelve years with the thermometer 
at one hundred and eight degrees in the shade, and was still a subaltern. 
A stick lay close to the officer’s hand; very few Europeans go to bed 
in India without a weapon of defence ready in case of emergency ; and 
seizing it quickly, he dealt a smart blow in the supposed direction of 
the obdurate stranger. But sleep and indignation combined had 
confused his faculties, and instead of aiming at the mosquito-curtains, 
which hung towards the centre of the room, he levelled his fury on 
the other side, and the stick alighted with becoming force upon the 
slight bamboo wall which divided his bed from that of the officer of 
the day, who was reposing his head in such a position that the fact 
struck him in anything but a pleasant light, and woke him with a 
sudden start. 

There had been talk at the mess that night and in the cantonment 
for some days previously, of the prospect of an expected rising amongst 
the Burmese prisoners, who, when they become too many for their 
gaolers, are given playfully to stick them in the stomach, and then 
run riot about the town, setting a-light to the houses, and amusing 
themselves in various light-hearted and innocent ways. 

Waked by so unexpected a shock, from dreams which had, perhaps, 
partaken of the nature of such discussions, the first idea which struck 
the mind of the officer of the day was, that the insurrection had 
commenced, the gaol was broken open, and the prisoners loose upon 
the cantonment. Jumping out of bed with a shout, he seized his 
sword, and drawing it, rushed out of his room, when he ran against 
his brother officer, who had, on the sound of his voice of alarm, also 
vacated his sleeping apartment, and was as eager as himself to learn 
what was the reason of the disturbance; whilst the poor “ tuc-too,” 
terrified beyond measure by the sudden noise, had crept away, 
probably to the very top of the mosquito-curtain, and was clinging 
there with his toad-like head and throat widely inflated with fear. 
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The rencontre of course led to an explanation; the native servants 
were summoned, who pointed out the trembling cause of so much 
excitement, and the officers went to bed again, rather staggered at 
having made so much noise about a “ tuc-too.” 

But the story gained wind (as every story does in that part of the 
world) amongst their countrymen, and it was a long time before they 
ceased to be joked about the mutiny of the Burmese prisoners. 

More than a year afterwards this circumstance was recalled to my 
mind by another, scarcely less ludicrous. One of the regiments then 
stationed in Rangoon had started a tiny weekly newspaper, which 
they printed themselves and called The Little Rangoon Herald, and 
which was devoted to a great deal of harmless fun. In an evil 
moment, however, I thought of becoming one of their contributors, 
and having hastily penned a few doggrel verses on the circumstance 
related above, I added to them a short advertisement, which ran thus: 

“ Lost, on Sunday evening last, at the Cantonment Church, Rangoon, 
the key-note of the ‘ Magnificat,’ as well as time, tune, and a variety 
of trifling articles belonging to the same composition. Whoever will 
restore the same to the drummer who played the seraphine on that 
occasion, will not only greatly oblige the whole congregation, but be 
entitled to a special yote of thanks from that portion of it which has 
the slightest ear for music.” 

The joke of this advertisement lay in the fact that at that time we 
had only a black drummer to play the seraphine for us in church, who 
knew so little of the instrument, that instead of leading our hymns 
of praise, he was wont to send us all into the most indecorous of 
laughter, and on the Sunday alluded to, it had been something so 
dreadful that we had all agreed that it was becoming too bad to be 
endured, and that such a farce should not be permitted in a place of 
worship. In penning the advertisement, however, I had had no idea but 
that of creating a laugh amongst ourselves, and little thought that its 
insertion would be fraught with the death of The Little Rangoon 
Herald. However, so it was: my verses and advertisement were 
sent anonymously, and inserted openly. The copy of the paper was 
seen; some one magnanimously took up the cause of the black 
drummer, and tried by a series of letters addressed to the writer of 
the advertisement, and published in the regular cantonment news- 
paper, to convince me that I knew nothing of music, and that the 
drummer was (to use his advocate’s own expression) a “second 
Mozart ;” which letter, attracting the notice of the General, caused 
the origin of the quarrel to be inquired into, and ended, I regret to say, 
in an order for the cessation of the publication of the nicest little paper 
that was ever got up by a set of witty and goodnatured young men, 
anxious to promote, as far as in them lay, the amusement of their 
fellow-exiles. ‘The authorship of the unlucky advertisement never 
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transpired, and I kept my secret until some years afterwards, when I 
met again one of the “staff” of The Little Rangoon Herald, and, 
talking over old times, the subject of the paper’s death and the con- 
tribution which caused it, came again on the tapis. I asked him if 
they had ever found out who sent them the advertisement. 

“Oh yes!” he replied, “at least, it was never downright con- 
fessed, you know, because of the row with the General ; but we all 
knew the man; it was ——, of the ——.” 

“Indeed !” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he went on confidently to say, “he sent us those verses 
about the ‘ tuc-too’ at the same time; when we suspected it was he, 
we accused him of it.” 

“Did he say he wrote them ?” I asked. 

“Not exactly, but he didn’t deny it; it was easy enough to see by 
his face that he had written them; but it was a great pity they 
smashed up our paper.” 

And I perfectly agreed with him, and thought it would be much 
better if, next time , of the ——, wrote such funny verses and 
advertisements, he kept them to himself. 

This is a terrible talk about nothing, but it proves what little 
things make up the sum of life in a place where idleness is the 
general occupation. 

As I have had occasion to mention the church at Rangoon, I may 
as well attempt to describe it in this place as in any other. 

It was just like an old barn; a great deal worse built and worse 
fitted up than any of the private houses ; and I often wondered what 
the Burmans, who are so particular about the ornamentation of their 
own places of worship, could think of the religion which permitted 
Christians to keep the House of God in a worse state of repair than 
their own. The outer walls were certainly built of teakwood, but 
rafters and rats formed the ceiling, and the altar within the rails was 
amass of hanging shreds of torn and dirtied red cloth of the com- 
monest native manufacture; whilst the seats for the accommodation 
of officers and their families were simply wooden benches. 

Sparring between the ecclesiastical and the military forces was the 
order of the day whilst our regiment was in Rangoon, and very pretty 
play it was to watch too, at times. 

With the exception of the drummer, who commenced the “ Magni- 
ficat” in A sharp, and concluded it triumphantly in B flat, we had 
no reason to complain of carelessness in the manner our church- 
services were conducted ; on the contrary, we were blessed with a pastor 
who seemed so literally to consider us in the light of a flock, and him- 
self, I suppose, as the bell-wether, that he used to take a bell into 
the pulpit with him, and ring it every time the congregation was 
expected to rise. Having been used, however, to English churches, 
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and rational clergymen, the members of the congregation “ didn’t 
seem to see it,” and the first Sunday that the bell tinkled, they 
obstinately kept their seats. Further explanations were afforded 
them, and the bell again went “tinkle, tinkle ;” still “ Britons would 
not be slaves,” and rise ina body when the bell-wether chose, and the 
end of it was that the bell was discarded, and the worshippers used 
their eyes, and rose from their seats as the prayer-book directed 
them. 

This same clergyman (not being a father himself) presently 
announced his determination of dipping our babies at their baptism 
according to the letter of the Rubric; that is, however, not at all 
discreetly, but heads, christening caps and all, into the font. But at 
this the British mothers rose up in a body, and if they could not pre- 
vent, at all events out-generalled him. Ihaveseena lady in Rangoon 
take off her baby’s wetted cap in the middle of the service, and dry 
its head before all the congregation. So that if our clergyman 
thought we were better employed doing that than following him in 
the baptismal prayers, his object was doubtless effected. His motives 
were perhaps straightforward, but the day arrived when he went too 
far and considerably damaged his prospects, for he preached a sermon 
from the pulpit which was not fit for a mixed assemblage to listen to. 
Tt was addressed to the young men of the cantonment, and was, 
doubiless, very appropriate to the circumstances, and well deserved by 
their behaviour; but it was a discourse to which men and women 
could not listen together with comfort. Husbands and fathers returned 
home enraged, declaring unanimously that their wives and daughters 
should never attend church again whilst the same clergyman remained 
amongst them; and so high did the vox populi ascend, that the very 
next day a meeting was held on the subject, and the commanding 
officers of the various regiments were each requested’ to write his 
opinion of the sermon, to be forwarded to the Bishop of Calcutta. I 
remember the remark of one of them, signed with his name, ran thus: 
“Only fit to be preached before the inmates of a Magdalen Hospital ;” 
and the remainder were not much more flattering. The consequence 
was that shortly afterwards our too zealous clergyman was removed 
from Rangoon. 

Why, because the East is separated from us by a few bucketsfull 
of salt water, we should become ouéré in our fashions, in our discourses, 
and our behaviour, as soon as we touch its shores, is a dubious ques- 
tion, but it certainly is the case that one does hear and see strange 
things there occasionally. Here is an extract from a sermon delivered 
from the pulpit in Secunderabad : 

“My brethren,” said the witty preacher, “I dare say that you 
imagine the devil is a hideous creature with horns, hoofs, and a tail, 
and think that, you would, be, certain to know him if you saw him ; 
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but, I can assure you, that you are greatly mistaken. He is nothing 
of the sort. He is a very good-looking fellow, and wears wncommonly 
tippy boots.” 

A striking method perhaps, but decidedly a novel one, for conveying 
the notion that sin comes oftener to us in a pleasant, than unpleasant 
form! But before I dismiss the subject of our banished clergyman and 
the Rangoon church, I may as well relate a most disgraceful scene 
which took place there, in consequence of another specimen of his 
mistaken zeal, which used to assume on occasions very much the 
appearance of temper. The doors of the barn-like building being 
always left open during divine service, on account of the heat, various 
dogs belonging to the soldiers used to creep in after their masters, 
and lie down under their feet. 

I do not mean to say that, as a rule, dogs are admissible to places 
of public worship, but as there were no means here of keeping them 
out, and the animals always lay very quiet during service (except for 
an occasional snore, or thump of a wagging tail), it would have been 
as well perhaps to pass over the irregularity of the proceeding. At 
all events, the sequel seems to prove it. One Sunday morning, after 
prayers, as our High Church pastor mounted the pulpit, he per- 
ceived a large rough head peeping out from between the feet of a 
soldier, and calling to the half-caste, who was supposed to perform the 
duties of clerk, he ordered him to turn the animal out before he 
commenced his sermon. But the dog had teeth, and showed them ; and 
so the clerk left the church to procure a long pole, wherewith to eject 
the intruder. The first thrust was answered by an angry snarl, but all 
warnings on the part of the dog’s master were frustrated by the clergy- 
man, who, getting visibly angry, kept on directing the half-frightened 
clerk to continue thrusting the pole under the benches at the dog, who 
became more enraged with each fresh assault, and backed away from 
between his master’s feet, every hair on his body erect, and growling 
as he went. Presently, his backing carried him under the petticoats 
of some gaily-dressed, half-caste women, who immediately gave loud 
screams and leaped upon the benches, standing where they had been 
sitting, and holding up their dresses unnecessarily high. Still the 
clergyman urged on the efforts of the clerk, and the women shrieked 
till the owner of the dog, tired of the commotion he was exciting, 
rose from his seat, and giving the poor animal one tremendous kick, 
sent him flying out at the open door of the church. 

Now the Burmese are terribly afraid of dogs; they never keep 
them as pets themselves, and it is difficult to get them to approach 
one. The various palanquin-coaches which had brought the ladies to 
church were tied up in the shade, whilst the half-naked native grooms 
(who run by the side of the little ponies) were sleeping about on the 
steps of the church-door. The dog, in passing so summarily through 
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the air at the instigation of a British foot, happened to alight with a 
howl right upon the outstretched carcase of a slumbering Burman, 
who, waking with a still louder howl, set off running towards the 
cantonment as if the old gentleman himself had been after him. ‘The 
scene in the church had been very difficult to contemplate with suit- 
able decorum, but the subsequent contretemps was too ludicrous to be 
within the power of any present to view calmly. 

The men were all looking very hard at nothing at all, the women 
giggling without any discretion, and, during the sermon which followed, 
a sudden thought of the snarling dog under the half-castes’ petticoats, 
or the frantic fright of the rudely-awakened Burman, would set some 
one off again, until every breast was possessed with one wild wish 
that the sermon would finish, and set us free to laugh as much as we 
thought fit. 

This disreputable church has at last been discarded, and an iron 
one erected for the use of the cantonment, but I have heard from 
friends that the metal is so ill-calculated to keep off the heat of "the 
sun, that it renders the building almost useless except for evening 
services, and that, notwithstanding the dogs, the rats, and the tatters, 
they often wish they were as cool in their new church as they used 


to be in the old leaky barn in which we have so often worshipped 
together. 


Cuarter XVII. 


Fotxow1ne close on the heels of a deseription of the Rangoon church, 
it does not seem unreasonable that there should come a description of 
the Rangoon cemetery, although it was such a dreary-looking place 
that the remembrance almost baffles one’s powers of sketching. It was 
situated at a short distance from the cantonment, and on so steep a 
decline that the bearers of the coffins had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping their equilibrium as they jolted with them to their graves, 
which were generally half full of water. The grass of the cemetery 
was thick and rank, and always soaked with wet, and the uneven 
narrow paths a mass of soft yielding clay, into which the feet of the 
mourners sunk ankle-deep. The fact of its extreme damp could, of 
course, make no real difference either to the living or the dead, but it 
was an uncomfortable idea; and if we must go under the ground, it is 
just as well to lie diy as not. 

The Rangoon funerals, also, were not always conducted so decorously 
as they might have been. An officer who joined his regiment there 
from England, although totally unfit in health to do so, died shortly 
after his arrival, and before he had had time to make many friends. 
The disease which killed him being on the brain, he had been left 
more to the care of his servants and doctor than is usual in such 
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cases in India, for the kindness of officers to one another on their sick 
and dying beds is proverbial. This poor fellow, however, not being 
sensible, died in the night, whilst under the charge of his servant; 
and in the morning, hearing the news, one of his brother officers went 
over to his house to make arrangements for the funeral. When he 
arrived the corpse was already laid out, and what was his horror on 
finding that the native had carefully arrayed it in a tight-fitting suit 
of regimentals even down to the boots and straps, in which costume, 
although it looked most ghastly (having undergone, like all corpses of 
Europeans dying in India, a post-mortem examination), it was obliged 
to be buried, as it was not in a fit condition to be pulled about! But 
the difficulty was to procure it a coffin. There was not such a thing 
to be got ready-made in Rangoon, and not a soul could be found to 
make one. The funeral was to take place in the afternoon, and mean- 
while the officer was running all over the town, trying to get some- 
body to knock up a shell to receive the corpse. At the eleventh hour 
he obtained the assistance of two soldiers in an European corps, who 
went to work and made a species of rough coffin, into which the body 
was placed on a layer of straw, and hastily fastened down with a few 
nails. When it was brought to the grave, however, and lowered, it 
was found that it could only descend about half way, where it stuck, 
the aperture not having been dug wide enough. One of the men of 
the carrying-party was therefore ordered to go down into the grave 
and set it right, when the clumsy fellow, misunderstanding his 
directions, leapt heavily on the top of the frail coffin and crushed in 
the lid; after which there remained nothing to be done but to fill in 
the grave as quickly as possible, and shut it out of sight. I was 
present at the funeral, and when I heard the crash, I felt glad that 
none of his relations were there to have their feelings outraged by the 
accident. 

But why does not government keep proper coffins in store for the 
use of the military forces? Rangoon is not the only place where 
great difficulty is experienced in case of a death; there is just the same 
trouble to be taken, and with little better results, in many parts of 
India. The deaths which take place in the East, in the service of 
her Majesty, are, I suppose, ten per cent. more numerous than in 
England. Ofan English regiment which landed in China, one thousand 
strong, there was left, after seven years spent in Hong Kong, but four 
men of those who had originally gone there; and the deaths of 
children in India, as compared to those of children in England, was 
reckoned but the other day to be five to one. The least thing, under 
the circumstances, that government could do, would be to bury them 
decently. Over the gate of the English burying-ground in Hong 
Kong it has caused this truth to be engraved, ‘‘ My turn to-day ; 
yours to-morrow,” after which it is strange that it should not 
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have'thought of the necessity of providing coffins for such a constant 
demand. 

To turn from the contemplation of the European places of worship 
and sepulture in Burmah, to those of the natives of the country, 
entails a comparison which will not reflect greatly to the credit of the 
former ; for the pagodas in Rangoon are lovely, and nothing that the 
Burmese can do to enhance their attractions or increase their value 
has been omitted. Although Rangoon (and the surrounding country) 
abounds with pagodas of all sizes, they are but offshoots of the prin- 
cipal one, the great Da-gon Pagoda, which is also erected in that 
place, and can be seen for miles around: “chapels of ease,” indeed, 
where, if the worshipper be disabled by illness or distance from gaining 
the great pagoda, his prayers may be offered up and accepted. The 
Da-gon Pagoda is built upon the top of a high hill, and is approached 
by four flights of steps from the north, east, west, and south; each 
consisting of, I believe, upwards of three hundred stairs. Theso 
flights are covered in, and on feast-days, when all the Burmese, rich 
and poor, assemble to make their offerings, and pray at the various 
shrines which surround the pagoda, bringing their wives, covered with 
gold and jewels, with them, the steps are lined with the most picturesque 
of figures ; women and children sitting with baskets before them filled, 
some with coloured flags and packets of gold-leaf; others with tapers 
and bunches of ribbons, and others again with plantains, rice, and 
sweetmeats,—all offerings to the idols which the worshippers buy as 
they pass. With the flags and ribbons they decorate the sacred trees ; 
the tapers they burn before their gods, and the rice and plantains 
they leave upon their shrines, where, if the priests do not need it, 
the crows soon gobble it all up. The packets of gold-leaf they stick 
upon the great pagoda itself, for it is gilt from summit to base, 
and it is a rule that every devotee who goes to worship there shall 
contribute his share towards keeping it so; which duty is so thoroughly 
performed that the huge erection appears at a distance to be made 
of burnished gold, and seen beneath the rays of the sun, is perfectly 
dazzling. 

The last of the tedious flight of steps gained (we used to ride our 
ponies up them sometimes), a large platform presents itself, where, 
encircling the Da-gon Pagoda, are not only the many smaller temples 
alluded to (each of which contains its one or more hideous idols), 
but a guard-room, erected for ourselves, at which a guard is stationed 
every day; and in a secluded corner, always a melancholy corner to 
me, the graves of those Englishmen who fell at the taking of the 
Pagoda in the first Burmese war. There are not above six or eight 
mounds, I think, including men and officers, but they seem so lonely 
lying there, a little Christian cluster in the midst of so much heathenism, 
that I often found myself falling into reveries over the spot, and 
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wondering if they were still remembered by the friends who shall 
never stand there themselves. The form of most of the pagodas is 
the same, but the smaller ones are far more elegant than the larger. 
They usually stand on three or four plinths, from which the erection 
tapers upward, in the character of the column in the Place Vendéme, 
till it terminates in a gilt spire, on which is placed downwards a gold 
fretwork in the shape of a goblet, from the edge of which depend gold 
bells, which, being loose, shake with every breeze, and tinkle most 
musically in the’ evening air. The ornaments on these pagodas are 
really;gold ; and, at the time of the war, guards were placed night and 
day at the foot of the columns to prevent the sacrilegious soldiers 
carrying off the metal. 

A temple built on the outskirts of Rangoon at a village called Kem- 
mendine, was to me most attractive, because of its fantastic character, 
and I used to visit it every time I passed that way. It had been 
erected by some rich old Burman as a thank-offering on the occasion 
of his son having passed the highest examination for the priesthood, 
and become a “poonghy” of the first water. It was built in the 
shape of a cross, and consisted of four porches, each as large as the 
shrine to which they led, and which contained a brass idol the size 
of life, said to be of great value. 

Each porch was supported on pillars, made apparently of red 
sealing-wax, so vivid was their colouring ; and had a ceiling which at 
first sight looked like an incrustation of jewellery, so closely set (in 
the shape of large birds, supposed to be hovering in mid-air) were the 
pieces of glass of which it was composed. As I examined this won- 
derful specimen of Burmese decoration, I was struck with the regular 
form of the inlaid glass ; row after row of amber, ruby, emerald, and 
sapphire, was set upon the breasts, heads, and wings of the marvellous 
natural productions which occupied the ceiling of the porch, as round 
as sixpences, and many of them encircled by metal rims. I thought 
that it must have taken the executors, at that rate, years to manu- 
facture the materials alone, for everything made there is of course 
done by hand. However, on examining it closer, I discovered, to my 
infinite amusement, that the Burmese were a little sharper than I 
gave them credit for, and that, whoever had done the work, Birming- 
ham had supplied the materials. My inlaid circular pieces of glass, 
which must have occupied so much time and patience in the com- 
pletion, proved to be nothing but dozens upon dozens of common 
glass buttons of every hue, which were so arranged as to have an 
admirable effect. The “poonghies,” or priests of Burmah, have to 
pass very difficult examinations before they become such, and the 
different grades they have attained are marked by the shade of the 
yellow garments which they wear. 

Yellow is the ecclesiastical colour in Burmah, and the deeper the 
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hue of the priest’s robe, the higher are his attainments and his rank. 
They take a vow of celibacy during the term of their priesthood, but 
if, after awhile, they should desire to marry or to return to the wives 
they may have left, they are at liberty to do so, dropping their pro- 
fession. Whilst the vow is in force, however, it is very stringent, as 
they may not speak to a woman, nor if possible look at one. My 
great amusement in encountering one of these priests whilst riding 
with gentlemen, was, to get my companions to stop and enter into 
conversation with him, and, after awhile, to ask him for some 
water to drink. All the Burmese are very friendly and good-natured, 
and the priest would fetch the water directly in his own cup. 
When it arrived, my cavaliers would desire him to offer it to me first, 
as in England women are always served before men. His con- 
fusion at being asked, and reluctance to comply with the request— 
his averted eyes and silence when I addressed him—used to amuse 
me beyond measure. Once I did a horrible thing. A friend of mine 
asked a priest to let him see the beads he wore round his neck, and 
then maliciously handed them to me for inspection; and I, out- 
heroding Herod, put them round my own throat, and asked him how 
they looked. I never shall forget the man’s glance of horror as he 
saw them defiled; at first he refused to receive them back again, but 
after awhile, was persuaded into doing so, and slunk home with them. 
I dare say he never told his superior anything about it, or he would 
have had penance to do for a month. 

These priests live by the people. Every morning and evening they 
go round the villages with a flat basket slung in front of them, ringing 
a bell, at the sound of which the women come running out of their 
houses—some with rice, some with a few plantains, or a fowl, and 
place it in the basket, when the priest solemnly inclines his head and 
goes on, without looking at his benefactors. When a “ poonghy” of 
the highest class dies, they make a great fuss about it. He is first 
embalmed in honey for a year, after which the corpse is taken out and 
burnt ; and the European residents fight very shy of any honey offered 
for sale at the door for some time afterwards. A “ poonghy” was burnt 
whilst we were in Rangoon, and the funeral car, built to receive the 
corpse, was really most tastefully designed, although the gorgeous 
erection was nothing but a mass of tinsel, glass, and gold-leaf. It 
was very high, so much so, that the corpse of the poor little 
“poonghy,” which had doubtless shrivelled in the honey, looked like 
that of a child of tender years, placed at the top of it. The body 
was covered with gold-leaf, which took away all appearance’of death. 
The car was dragged through the cantonment all day, accompanied 
by various other cars, and a good deal of shouting, singing, and 
playing upon musical glasses, at the end of which a.curious ceremony 
took place. The funeral car, with ropes attached to both ends, was 
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placed upon a chalked line, and a certain number of women and men 
in possession of either side. At a given signal they commenced to 
pull, and whichever sex got the car over the chalked line had the 
honour, I think, of setting light to the funereal pyre, and of being 
considered ‘the better horse” until another “poonghy” was ready 
to be raffled for. On the occasion I speak of the women gained the 
day, at which I was not surprised, for the Burmese female is a wide- 
chested, strapping creature, and looks quite as strong as the male. 
However, as the laws of the land are all in favour of the nobler sex, 
I am not aware what particular advantage they derived from having 
been sufficiently muscular to pull the old priest’s car out of the hands 
of their lords and masters. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Rivne one day through the Rangoon jungle with a friend from whom 
I have been now for some years parted, we suddenly came upon a little 
patch of cultivated ground. We had often passed that way before, 
but, strange to say, we had never noticed its existence, owing perhaps 
to the fact that the palings which surrounded it were close and 
jealously high. On this occasion, however, the gate had been left 
open, and peeping in, a charming sight met our view. Arches of 
trellis-work crossed the paths in various directions, from which hung 
thick clusters of the westeria, with its pale blue blossoms; of the 
gorgeous orange trumpet-flower, and of other creepers, both white and 
red. Bordering the beds were rows of gaily-coloured balsams, whilst 
bushes of pink roses (a rarity in Burmah) and other flowers filled up 
the interstices, and turned this spot of pristine jungle into a blooming 
oasis. Leaving our ponies at the gate we ventured into the enchanted 
ground, which so palpably reminded us of the garden immortalised in 
the old fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast; almost expecting at every 
turn to see some hideous figure rise up from behind the bushes and 
punish us for our temerity. However, we encountered nothing worse 
than an old Burmese gardener, who, instead of turning us out, seemed 
very pleased to see us, and displayed his flowers with great pride, 
picking us some roses into the bargain. Of course we asked him who 
was the owner of this little sequestered paradise, and his answer was, 
“The sea-captain.” This was straightforward, but scarcely conclusive, 
as sea-captains at times abound in Rangoon. But to all further 
inquiries as to the name, place of residence, or ship owned by the 
owner of the garden, the little Burman would give no satisfactory 
replies. All he appeared to know was the calling of his employer. 
We returned home full of the mysterious garden‘ and mysterious 
captain ; and a few days afterwards, in evidence of the truth of our 
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story, set out for the same spot accompanied by several friends. But 
we were never again fated to enter the “ sea-captain’s” garden. 

As we essayed to do so, we were met at the gate by the gardener, 
who talked very fast and very obsequiously, but held his city meanwhile 
with unyielding firmness, and would permit of no intrusion. The 
“sea-captain” had been there, it appeared, since ourselves, and dis- 
covered that the privacy of his territory had been invaded, and his 
orders for the future had been so stringent that the Burman dared not 
infringe them. So we were turned back from the very doors, and the 
outside of the palisades was all that we ever after saw of the “sea- 
captain’s” garden; though a withered rose, somewhere amongst my 
treasures, still serves to remind me of the day on which I viewed it. 
Just as this little patch of flowers appeared rising from the midst‘of 
the uncultivated jungle which surrounded it, do my memories of the 
eighteen months spent in Rangoon loom brightly from amongst the 
dull years by which they were preceded. 

The life we lived there was not a gayer one than such as India can 
afford, but it was a fresher, happier life; it was living less in oneself 
and the petty occurrences of a cramped society; and more in the 
pleasures which are to be derived from a first acquaintance with a 
novel and interesting country. The jungle on the outskirts of Rangoon 
is still utterly wild and unreclaimed, and beautiful in consequence. 
In some parts the ground is a mass of pine-apple plants, which, when 
the fruit is in season, it is impossible to traverse without crushing it, 
and the brightly variegated leaves beneath your horse’s feet. In most, 
the densely thick foliage is hung with regal parasites, whilst delicate 
air-plants are seen between the fork of every cleft bough. The butter- 
flies are splendid, sometimes measuring as much as eleven inches from 
wing to wing; whilst their colours are so brilliant that, as they flutter 
over the hedgerows, they look as if clothed in orange, black, or 
tawny plush; with eyes upon their wings like those upon the feathers 
of the peacock. There are not many flowers in Rangoon, not at least 
in the cantonment, but the trees which line the roads mostly blossom, 
which gives them a very gay appearance. There were two kinds of 
trees sheltering our regimental lines, which bore large flowers of yellow 
and purple, and I believe were tulip trees, but I'am not sure. The 
graceful feathery bamboo grows everywhere, and there was a large 
clump of them in our “compound,” in which the natives said a devil 
had taken up his residence, but if so, he led a very domestic life whilst 
we were there, and never showed his face abroad. One of the 
cantonment roads was shaded by mangoe-trees, the foliage of which is 
very dark and glossy ; and when the paddy-birds (which are a species 
of small crane, white and puffy) tucked up their long legs, put their 
heads under their wings, and went to sleep by hundreds on their 
branches, the trees had the appearance of being laden with snowy 
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blossoms. It is fatal to a tree, however, when paddy-birds commence 
to build and roost in it; as its leaves soon drop off and leave nothing 
but bare branches behind; so poisonous to vegetable life are the 
excretions of this bird. 

The jungle towards Kemmendine was for some time the harbour of 
a “rogue” elephant, which caused much uneasiness in the canton- 
ment, as it used to roam about at night and do a great deal of 
mischief. The brute (having been turned out of its herd, according 
to custom) was supposed to have followed some female elephants which 
were brought into Rangoon for sale from up-country, and was soon 
after reported to be wandering about the adjacent jungle. It would 
sally forth as soon as it was dark, and tear the roofs off the native 
huts, in some cases trampling the inmates under foot. It had killed 
several cows and other stock ; and every night its shrill trumpeting 
might be heard about the cantonment, sometimes close to the houses, 
which, considering the frailty with which they were built, was more 
startling than pleasant. An officer who had been present at the 
inquest held upon a native in his regiment who had been killed 
by this elephant, told me that the corpse was not recognisable as that 
ofa man: it was simply a mass of quivering flesh, without any shape 
in it. This was in consequence of the elephant’s method of man- 
slaughter being to seize the victim in his trunk by the legs, and swing 
him against a tree until there was not a whole bone left in his body, 
and, as may be concluded, little life. 

At last, so many lives had been lost and so much damage done, that 
a paternal government thought it time to interfere, and the handsome 
reward of fifty rupees (five pounds) was offered for the tail of the 
playful quadruped. Accordingly, shooting parties of natives and 
Europeans were organised daily, and every man in the cantonment 
thirsted to become the avenger of blood. ‘The curious part of it was, 
that every one saw him, and every one hit him, and yet nobody brought 
him home. The number of men who informed mo that they had 
heard their bullet hit the elephant’s carcase was legion ; and all I can 
say is that, if none of them were mistaken, the brute must have been 
a perfect bag of bullets before he gave up the ghost. A little while 
before that event, however, a great success occurred. <A party of 
officers, having been sufficiently unfortunate (notwithstanding their 
true aim) as to hit the elephant in every place but the right one, 
during the daytime, resolved to watch for him at night, and divided 
themselves accordingly, hiding in various places along the road by 
which he entered the town. The hero of the story had waited, I 
know not how long, in his concealment, when the approach of a heavy 
tread warned him of the vicinity of the savage animal. He peeped 
out: he was not mistaken: the elephant was taking his way from the 
jungle slowly but surely. The gentleman cocked his gun; his com- 
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panion, stationed behind the opposite hedge, did nothing of the kind: 
he had evidently not been on the alert: the glory and honour would 
be all his own: his breast glowed with his coming triumph. Raising 
his arm to fire, however, as the elephant came full in view, he saw the 
head of his friend suddenly pop up in the moonlight whilst his voice 
exclaimed : 

“Hold hard there. B——! What are you doing, man? Why 
that’s one of the government elephants !” 

Which sure enough it was, roaming the cantonment certainly, 
with a piece of broken chain on its leg, but a mind free of intent to 
harm any man. One moment later, however, and the hero of my 
tale would have probably had to pay four hundred or more rupees out 
of his own pocket for shooting without a licence. 

The tail of the veal offender was soon afterwards exchanged for the 
five-pound note, and Rangoon slept in peace again. It was never 
known who really shot him. A native passing through some of 
the most unfrequented jungle paths, smelt a slightly unpleasant odour, 
which was soon accounted for by his coming upon the outstretched 
body of the “rogue” elephant, which had been dead then for some 
weeks. Fifty rupees, however, is a large sum in a native’s eyes, and 
it inspired the one in question with courage to cut off its tail, and 
claim the promised reward; and if he died of cholera in consequence, 
I dare say it served to give him a handsome funeral. 

The commissariat officer in Rangoon used to purchase elephants for 
the Bengal government, and ship them thence for Calcutta. Eighty 
of these huge brutes went over in one ship, and the captain said he 
would take two hundred. The lower deck was cut away for their 
accommodation, and they were all chained, side by side, in the hold, 
each with his own Mahout to attend upon him. Elephants are very 
sensitive to sea-sickness ; and if the vessel in question had encountered 
a good heavy sea whilst crossing, and commenced to pitch and toss, the 
weight of them was said to be enough to sink her. However, they 
arrived in Calcutta quite safely. The shipping of them was a very 
curious sight. They were lifted by a heavy crane, and dropped into 
the hold. As soon as they found themselves hanging in mid-air the 
elephants appeared to become paralysed with fear, and stretching 
out their unwieldy limbs would alight, like stiffened pigs, in the 
place appointed for them. They are very like pigs in many of their 
ways. 

When the electric telegraph was being laid from Rangoon to Thy-at 
Myo, the officer in appointment said that his greatest trouble was 
occasioned by the wild elephants, who, seeing nice stout posts erected 
in the jungle, thought they could have been placed there but for one 
purpose, and, setting to work on them immediately, crying, in elephant 
language, “God bless the Duke of Argyle,” would knock them 
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down, and compel him to retrace his steps and see the work done all 
over again. 

We were great at races in Rangoon, and the ponies and horses 
which we turned out, to say nothing of the amateur jockeys in their 
Calcutta colours, would have been a credit to any station. One of our 
days wound up with an elephant race, for which twelve or sixteen of 
these animals started, each carrying two officers and a flag. Six 
hurdles were erected for their benefit, and a deep trench dug. A very 
spirited sketch, by one of the riders, weyt home by the next mail to 
the Illustrated News, in which the elephants were represented flying 
over the hurdles like horses: a slight exaggeration, and intended to be 
so; but which we found on inquiry that many people in England had 
taken for gospel truth! The real effect, though widely different, 
was scarcely less ludicrous. The ponderous racers having started, 
went plodding through the trench, nearly upsetting all the jockeys, 
who were not accustomed to such up-and-down hill work, and then 
trampling down every hurdle which intercepted their path, gravely 
presented themselves before the winning-post blinking their little eyes 
and flapping their big ears, with a solemn want of excitement which 
was killing. Only one, which was young and unused to noise and 
shouting, bolted off the course, and approwched with a shambling 
gait so near to the frail erection which we called a “grand stand,” 
that the ladies were anticipating a sudden overthrow, which—had he 
chosen to knock against one of the posts which supported it—must 
inevitably have been the result. 

I have mentioned the little Pegu ponies in their private capacity, 
but they deserve a word here as to the very creditable appearance 
they used to make in public. When first purchased they are generally 
perfectly untrained, therefore their skill is chiefly due to the gentlemen 
who own them. A race of Burmese, called “Shans,” bring them in 
by dozens to the cantonment for sale, but as at that period they 
are mostly colts, it is rather a chance what they will turn out. The 
“Shans” themselves ride in the most extraordinary manner: they 
have a small native saddle, and a pair of shoe-stirrups connected by 
a piece of rope, thrown over it, therefore they ride only by equilibrium ; 
their stirrup-leathers also are so short that their knees are almost up 
to their noses, and their bridles are only head-stalls. 

When several “Shans” together are ordered to put their ponies 
through their paces, they sit half-naked in the manner described, with 
their long black hair streaming down their backs, and then with a 
“whoop” and a yell, they send their little steeds clattering over every- 
thing—felled wood or stones; they appear to have no fear of their 
falling lame. The ponies are, in consequence, very sure-footed, and are 
mostly clever jumpers. I can remember several, who used to take 
their hurdles in first-rate style, considering the length of their legs. 
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The Burmese have races amongst themselves, and are very fond of 
betting. 

Se a year there is a grand boat-race on the Irrawaddy. The 
method of determining the winning boat is a very pretty one. 

A hollow bamboo, with a rope‘ run through it at each end of which 
depends a bouquet of flowers, is placed across a boat on the river. The 
boats pass either side of the bamboo, and the’ one which seizes the 
bouquet first, causing the flowers on the other side to disappear, is 
proclaimed victor. The Burmese have another curious custom which 
almost amounts to a law, and by which the loser and winner of a bet 
are obliged to join hands and dance together, in order to show that 
the former bears no ill-will for his want of luck. Yet, doubtless, this 
appears less absurd to them because more reasonable, than our own 
dancing. A gentleman who was visiting Calcutta for the first time 
placed himself in the hands of a native cicerone, and told him to show 
him everything that was worth seeing there. After they had gone 
the round of the government offices, and mess-houses, seen the public 
gardens, theatre, and promenade, they came to a ball-room which was 
being decorated with white and pink calico, wreaths of flowers and 
flags, for a fancy ball, to take place the same evening. 

“Why have you brought me here?” said the gentleman, who did 
not consider the sight worthy of his time and trouble; “ what are all 
these preparations for ?” 

“T thought you might wish to see it,” was the answer given in 
Hindustani, and with perfect gravity; “it is for the ‘fools’ dance’ 
to-night.” 

As I ponder, numberless stories and incidents crowd upon my 
memory, which, were I to jot down here, “Gup” would swell to twice 
its size; but these are but papers for a magazine, and I would re- 
member in time that brevity is sometimes the soul of interest as well 
as of wit. 

One word however, before I finish, and that with regard to my 
title itself. I dare say it has puzzled many of my readers by the 
quaintness of its sound, although it will have fallen with a familiar 
resonance upon all Indian ears. 

“Gup” is the Hindustani for “Gossip.” Voila tout. 

And may I hope, in conclusion, that if my gossip can lay no claim 
to being considered either instructive or amusing, it may at least be 
passed by the readers of “Temple Bar” as harmless ? 


THE END. 
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Cuaprer VY. 


Havine followed Rodines through these events, the most charming of 
our dramatis personze has been somewhat lost sight of. Angelica’s 
heart had painfully throbbed when Rodines slighted her favourite rose 
on the stair, but it soon opened to the sunshine of happiness, like a 
flower to the soft breezes of spring, when the count placed her hand 
in that of the young man. With blushes on her cheeks, and smiles 
on her lips, she walked by the side of her betrothed when they were 
returning to her father’s house, and afterwards sat with him on the 
balcony, listening to his impassioned words. More than half the 
night was passed in the exchange of mutual vows, hopes, promises, 
and plans of life-long happiness, independent of circumstances, for 
their happiness was the fruit of their love, which was superior to all 
influences, and no circumstance of the future could ever separate them 
—not even death had the power to sever the indissoluble ties uniting 
their souls. And when midnight had passed, and Rodines, according 
to the way of lovers, had repeated a thousand times the same things 
in other words, he left her in a state of mind and heart which pre- 
cluded sleep, and kept her until the morning assiduously turning 
the bright kaleidoscope of the future, in which all the flowers strewn 
by good fortune on the path of the elect seemed to encircle her head 
in blooming wreaths. If we must be true to history, we must add 
that one of the smiling images arising before her mind’s eye, and not 
the last or least pleasing, was a vision of gold embroidery on a nuptial 
dress, to which she often reverted in all the doubts as to material 
shape, and trimmings. In the morning, when she awoke, or rather 
got up, for she could not be said to have slept, the choice of the bridal 
and other gay costumes was made ; but on that day the church-bells of 
Argostoli were tolling for the death of Count Dionysius, and Angelica 
was obliged to wear mourning instead of them. Three whole days 
she remained bathed in tears for the loss of her father’s respected 
friend and the patrox of her betrothed. The departure of the latter 
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may ‘also have contributed to her sadness. On the fourth day, to 
dispel her melancholy mood, she began to embroider the dress fixed 
upon, feeling it a satisfaction, in the absence of Rodines, that she 
could still employ herself on a work that had reference to him. 
Vorates endeavoured to conceal from her the summons and imprison- 
ment of Rodines as long as he could, inventing various pretexts to 
account to her for his prolonged absence. At length, unable any 
longer to mask the truth in all its dreadful particulars, he told her 
that the young man had returned to Cephalonia, but that a strict 
investigation of the circumstances of the murder of the count was 
being made by the Court of Justice, which interdicted all communica- 
tion on his part with any one, in the hope that the truth might become 
known by his depositions as the friend and constant companion of the 
count. When Vorates was attempting thus to explain why Angelica 
could not see Rodines, she started suddenly, was seized with a death- 
like faintness, and burst into tears when the explanation was concluded. 
Reflecting that it was childish to weep, she soon took courage, and 
determined to wait patiently until the investigation should be closed. 
Her father had named the day on which the sentence was to be pro- 
nounced as the limit of her expectation, for he did not doubt that the 
judgment would be an acquittal which would restore Rodines to them. 
Angelica counted the days, the hours, the minutes, with nervous 
anxiety, and when that day came at last, she fixed her eyes on the 
sun, calculating its progress and murmuring against its tardiness. 
‘Towards the evening she heard a noise on the staircase, and she sprang 
to the door. Instead of seeing Rodines, as she had expected, beaming 
with joy, her father appeared, pale and motionless, carried by four 
men. The whole of her blood seemed to rush to her heart; she 
seized a jug of water to bathe his forehead, with her trembling hands 
which could scarcely hold it, and she nearly fell insensible as he was, 
for she felt that her father having fainted was the harbinger of evil 
tidings. When he recovered, under the necessary assistance given 
him, she threw herself into his arms with a flood of tears, exclaiming: 

“Father, oh, father, a great misfortune must have happened !” 

Vorates, having resolved on going to attempt some means of saving 
his friend, thought it impossible that his daughter should not hear of 
their grievous disaster during his absence, and deemed it better that 
she should receive the unavoidable cup from his hand than from that 
of another, as he might at least try to mitigate, if possible, its deadly 
bitterness. 

“ My daughter,” he answered, “ this life is ever a painful struggle. 
and only the strong have courage to bear up against it. We do not 
choose our path, my child; it is stretched out before us with all its 
enjoyments and all its sorrows, and the least murmur of discontent 
with it is impious. Then, dearest Angelica, many apparent afflictions 
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are cast upon us merely as trials of our faith and our constancy, and, 
if we bear them bravely, they often change into our joy and reward. 
Every cloud, my daughter, is not full of thunderbolts ; often rather of 
beneficent rain. And now a dreadful calamity seems to hang over 
us—— 

“ What, father, what? Oh, speak!” 

“ But it is only apparent. I leave to-night, immediately, and I feel 
convinced—I have a positive certainty—that I shall be able to save 
Rodines, whom the imbecility of the mistaken judges—has found 
cuilty.” 

* a Guilty guilty! Oh, my God, guilty! And guilty of what?” 

“We do not care what nonsense and how sillily they talk; our 
happiness is not entirely at their mercy,” answered Vorates, trans- 
gressing in some measure the bounds of truth to tranquillise her.” 
“T am going to their superiors, who have the right of life and death 
in their hands. They will do justice to the innocent, and will save 
him.” 

“Father! Rodines is then condemned to death !” screamed Angelica, 
her eyes assuming an expression almost haggard, and her hands pressed 
on her temples, while all colour left her cheeks. She appeared like a 
statue of terror or madness. 

“ His judges will be put to shame when I return in a few days to 
take him triumphantly out of prison.” 

“ He is in prison, is he?” said the young girl, recalled to herself by 
her father’s last words. ‘‘ Father, take me to his prison. When he, 
an innocent victim, is being led to death, his bride’s place is by his 
side.” 

“ But, silly child, I tell you I am going away in order to save him. 
He is innocent, and we do not live in an age when innocence can 
remain unappreciated and wijustified,” said Vorates, again throwing 
over the truth a veil of consolation. “ Fear nothing. When I return, 
I promise to take you to his prison, and you shall release him.” 

“Do you promise me that, father? When you return, you will 
take me to his prison? Be it joy or grief, do you promise me that :” 

“Be it joy or grief, I promise you ; but be not uneasy.” 

“Go then, do not lose a moment, and may God guide all your 
efforts! But, father, when will you return ?” 

“Sooner or later—I do not know; but more than six weeks [ 
cannot under any circumstances remain absent,” answered Vorates, 
with his head bent sadly to the ground. 

“Six weeks! Oh, my God!” exclaimed the young girl. “Can 
one live six weeks with such anxiety in one’s heart? Be it so; I 
shall try to live.” 

Angelica lived those six weeks; she lived every moment of them ; 
for each was full of emotions sufficient to fill whole years of other 
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lives. All her vital energy was expended within, for little appeared 
in her outward manner. Without putting off the mourning she wore 
for the death of Count Dionysius, she continued to work at her nuptial 
garments, but on many of them stains appeared, and these were the 
work of her tears, which ceased not to flow since their well-springs 
were opened. At length, on the last morning of the six weeks, her 
constant gaze on the expanse of blue sea spreading out before her 
window descried a white speck on the horizon, and a sudden pang of 
her heart convinced her that it was the ship bearing the fate of 
Rodines. It grew larger and larger as the day advanced, and towards 
sunset a vessel cast anchor, from which Vorates landed on the beach of 
Argostoli. At the outer door of the house Angelica stood waiting for 
him, and threw herself into his arms when he approached. 

“Father,” she cried, “father, he is saved! Let us go: let us 
release him from prison !” 

But she felt her hands moistened by tears which fell from her 
father’s eyes. ‘Then she heard a sob, like that of a child, burst ‘from 
his breast, and she remarked that his brow was furrowed with wrinkles, 
and that his hair had blanched, as if forty winters, not six weeks, had 
passed over them. 

“Ah! I understand,” she said; “they will murder him! Oh, 
horror! horror !” 

With these words her voice died away, her head sank on her father’s 
breast, as a lily falls before a storm, and her eyes closed. The report 
of the tribunal had left no scope for a plea of extenuating circum- 
stances ; it had, indeed, expressed the utmost persuasion of the guilt 
of Rodines on both charges, enhanced by the aggravation of the 
blackest ingratitude; so that all the endeavours of Vorates were 
unable to show cause for clemency, especially as the petition for the 
revision of the case was extremely weak, and even appeared in the 
light of an insolent appeal from a hardened culprit. 

“Take courage,” said Vorates to Angelica, pressing her in his arms, 
and attempting to revive her; “take courage, my daughter. Let us 
suffer martyrdom, and God, who sends it to us, will give us, if not in 
this world, certainly in the next, the martyr’s crown.” 

“ Yes, I will take courage,” said Angelica, opening her eyes; “ see, 
father, how brave Tam! Come, let us go to the prison.” 

“To the prison! What do you say, my Angelica!» Do not seek so 
sad an interview. Even a man’s heart could not bear up under it.” 

“You told me, father, be it joy or grief, that you would take me to 
Rodines’ prison. The day of grief has come, a day when misery 
seizes like a black harpy, when the earth yawns in a dark abyss, when 
heaven lowers as a winding sheet. Do not let us lose time, father. 


His prison is the only place in all the world where the sun still shines. 
Let us go to his prison.” 
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“ Angelica, such a spectacle is not for you; a prison is not a place 
for you. Seek consolation in your religion, my unhappy daughter.” 

“ Father,” said Angelica, “may God forgive me if I am impious, 
but I feel that supreme griefs exist for which even religion has no 
consolation. The place for me is wherever my betrothed may be; in 
prison as long as he is in prison, in the grave when he goes down to 
the grave. One spectacle alone remains for my eyes, the spectacle of 
his death, and after that they will be closed to every other spectacle.” 

“My Angelica, my Angelica,” cried Vorates, pressing her to his 
heart. “Seek not to kill me! Promise me that you will struggle 
with your grief, and endure it like a brave girl.” 

“Let us not waste the precious moments that remain to us!” ex- 
claimed Angelica, with 'vehemence. “Take me to the prison, lest I 
die here of despair, or go mad, and curse the hour of my birth! I 
promise, I promise anything you wish.” 

Vorates, seeing there was more danger in resisting her will than in 
acceding to it, with a bursting heart led her to the gaol, where he 
obtained permission to visit the convict. They entered his cell as the 
night closed. Rodines, who was not aware of the result of his petition, 
seeing the door open and Vorates with his daughter coming in, sprang 
from his bed of straw, and took their hands, saying : 

“You have arrived at last! I see you again! Oh, my friends, I 
thank you! ‘This is the happiest moment of my life. Oh, without 
you how long have the hours appeared to me! Longer than the 
eternity of death! Sadly came day after day, and mournfully they 
passed. The only attraction for me has been the bright evening star 
when it appeared on my narrow horizon, as my heart persuaded me, 
dearest Angelica, that in its rays I saw every evening your smiling 
glance. Now my eyes were fixed on it, and my mind was flyin 
towards you on the wings of liberty, when you entered, my friends, 
bringing me that heavenly gift. I receive it from you, and it is thus 
doubly dear. It is you, father, who have secured it for me by your 
efforts. You, Angelica, are the angel of liberty who appears to me.” 

At these words the young girl covered her face with both hands, and 
wept bitterly. Vorates took Rodines by the hand, saying: 

“Liberty, my friend, liberty dwells not in the mire of this world 
where injustice is rampant, where wickedness prospers, and where 
innocence is persecuted and suffers. Liberty is to be found only in 
heaven. Happy he, who, before having traversed the whole of this 
sad vale of tears, before having drained to the dregs the bitter cup of 
life, may take his flight to a more perfect world! He alone is free! 
Happy he amongst us whom God calls first to his arms! Unhappy 
those who are leit behind !” 

He uttered these words in a trembling voice, in a voice, as it were, 
full of tears, while Rodines looked from Vorates to his daughter with 
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the utmost astonishment, unable to comprehend the meaning of such 
ominous language, and such violent expressions of grief when bearing 
good tidings of joy. But, as if to solve all his doubts and wonder, at 
that moment the gaoler, accompanied by a priest, entered the cell. 

“ Signore,” said he to Rodines, “I have brought his reverence to 
you. Perhaps at a time like this you require his assistance, for the 
sad duty devolves on me of announcing to you that the sentence of the 
court has been confirmed.” 

“ Confirmed!” said Rodines, calmly; “I understand. I thank you 
for your kind forethought. Presently I shall avail myself of the 
spiritual offices of the holy father. Send me, if you please, pen, ink, 
and paper.” 

The gaoler withdrew, and Rodines, taking the hand of Angelica, 
continued : 

“Did you hear what your father was saying? Happy he who 
leaves this world of corruption, and passes to the best of worlds! Do 
not weep, dearest. Blessed is the man who can go before his Creator 
with a pure soul, a spotless heart! Do not weep. My heart breaks 
at the thought of our early separation, but what is this separa- 
tion? It is a mere moment in comparison with the eternity which 
we shall pass together in heaven. There I wait you; and my soul 
will descend with the rays of the evening star on your brow when you 
sleep, and will talk to you of me in your dreams.” 

“From the moment when Count Dionysius joined our hands,” 
answered Angelica, firmly, “I promised you that neither life nor 
death should ever separate us. Now the fearful hour of trial has come. 
No, you will not have to wait for me, and we shall walk together 
to the place of death. If men add cruelty to injustice, and will not 
put me to death with you, I shall find the means of accompanying 
you, and our souls shall rise together to their eternal habitation.” 

“They strew flowers on the dead,” said Rodines, taking her hand, 
and kissing it affectionately ; “you, dearest, pour on my grave the 
highest consolation. ‘These words of yours fill the measure of my 
happiness in this world. After them life owes me nothing.” 

“My friend,” said the young girl, “do you know what my occupa- 
tion was during your absence? All day I embroidered my bridal- 
dress, and every evening I watered my Bengal roses. To-morrow, 
father,” she added, with a sad smile, “is the day of my wedding. I 
beg of you, do not refuse me this favour: dress me in my marriage- 
garments, and put a garland of Bengal roses on my head.” 

Vorates could no longer bear such a scene. His heart was break- 
ing. Falling on his daughter's neck, he wept like a child. 

“My Angelica, my daughter,” he said, sobbing, “ how can you thus 
lacerate my breast? Come, my child, come. Let us go. The hour 
is past. The gaol will be shut.” 
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“Go!” exclaimed Angelica. “And where shall we go to, father ? 
Is there any other place for me on earth but this? This is my 
habitation. Leave me in it, my father. Yes, truly, I shall move to 
another habitation to-morrow, and it will be eternal.” 

“Oh, my God! my God! her mind is wandering, Rodines,” cried 
the miserable father, as if calling to him for help. 

“ Angelica,” said Rodines, seeing her state of excited feeling, 
and the danger to her of remaining longer, “dearest Angelica, I 
thought that you would let me go to death with a smile on your lips 
and hope in your heart. Will the union of our souls be less close 
when no mortal body intervenes between them? And was our mutual 
love of so ephemeral a nature that it can be annulled by the unjust 
application of the law, by an explosion of fire-arms, or an attack of 
fever? Have patience, my sister, and endure. Attempt not to put 
an end to your life, lest as a punishment of that sin we should miss 
our eternal union and everlasting happiness, which we can now con- 
fidently look forward to.” 

“T shall not require to make any attempt to cut the thread of my 
life,” murmured Angelica ; “it will break of itself. See, these throb- 
bings of my heart will upheave my breast till to-morrow, and I feel 
that they will send me before you to our heavenly dwelling-place.” 

“Go to take some rest, my dearest,” said Rodines, “ you require it. 
Receive my first and last embrace.” And he imprinted a brotherly 
kiss on her lips. 

“Take rest!” she answered, smiling mournfully. “There is no 
hurry. To-morrow I shall find rest. Do not wish me to go away. 
Do not wish that our last moments should be passed apart.” 

“But you must go,” insisted her father, who sought to spare her 
the frightful impressions which would soon kill her. “ Rodines 
wishes, indeed requires, to remain alone.” 

“Tt is true, friend of my heart,” said Rodines ; “I require to be 
alone for some hours, alone first with the minister of God, and then 
alone with God.” 


“Come, my daughter,” said Vorates, drawing Angelica towards 
the door. 

“We are to part then,” cried the young girl, in a tone to break the 
heart. “This is our last separation. To-morrow morning I promise 
you I will be with you, and we shall never more be separated.” 

Vorates threw himself into the arms of Rodines, and tried to speak, 
but his tears choked his voice. 

““My mother! my poor mother!” exclaimed Rodines. ‘“ Never 
let her know the manner of her son’s death. Let her believe that I 
was carriéd off by sickness. Console her, if that be possible. She 


loved me so! And now go. To-morrow I shall tell you what more 
T have to say.” 
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Vorates left the cell with his daughter almost insensible. But 
Angelica would not go to their house. Finding the door of the 
neighbouring church of St. Dionysius open, she entered it, and fell on 
her knees before the altar, where she remained till the morning. 

When Rodines’ was left alone, he took the pen and wrote his will, 
by which he left Vorates his sole heir, declaring that the will of Count 
Namutos was genuine, and requesting his heir to take legal steps to 
prove its authenticity, and have it confirmed by the courts of law. 
After that he went to the priest and made his confession with the 
utmost humility, admitting that he had committed many sins during 
his life, but insisting on his innocence of the crime for which he was 
to suffer. In the name of his salvation the priest conjured him re- 
peatedly to acknowledge his guilt, and seek pardon from Him who had 
pitied and forgiven the penitent thief on the cross. But all his ex- 
hortations altered nothing in his general confession. Having asked 
for the holy communion, he received it; and, when the priest left 
him, Rodines also passed the remainder of the night in prayer, and 
his prayers must certainly have often met those of Angelica on their 
upward way to the Creator's throne. 


Cuarter VI. 


On the evening when this tale commenced we saw how much 
Marina, the notary’s tender-hearted daughter, was annoyed by the 
sudden departure of Count Gerasimos without taking leave of her, 
without even tasting her cherries. Her father’s assurances convinced 
her for a time, but she passed the whole of that night in anxious 
expectation of day, and the whole of that day in impatiently waiting 
for the night when Gerasimos was to have come back, and when she 
would receive him with certain sharp words and graceful poutings, to 
show her sense of his conduct, let her father say what he liked. The 
evening came, but Gerasimos came not. Tapas, seeing her constantly 
going out and coming in, looking out of the window and running to 
the door, understood her restlessness. When the hour for supper 
sounded, and they sat down together, he said: 

“Tt seems, dunque, my daughter, that we shall eat your cherries 
ourselves. Count Gerasimos isnot coming. You need not expect him.” 

“T do not expect Gerasimos,” replied Marina with a toss of her 
head, betraying secret ill-humour. 

‘You do not expect him? Ah veramente? And I who thought 
you did when I saw that you let me wait two hours for my pranzo, 
and you had a third servizio laid, and near it the finest cherries of my 
garden. You did not expect him, dunque? Tanto meglio, for you 
had better not expect him some days yet.” 
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“How! Some days?” exclaimed Marina in a tone that proved 
she did expect him then and there, and felt uneasy and angry at his 
not coming at once. 

“The Conte Gerasimos,” a Tapas, “had, my daughter, 
business, urgent, very urgent, and he was obliged to go. He could 
not lose nemmeno a single momento. For a little while he will not 
be able to leave his business without compromettere all his interessi.” 

“For a little while? How long a while?” asked Marina. 

“How long? How long? How can I know how long? Ten 
days, fifteen days,” said the notary, fearing to disappoint her. 

“What! Fifteen days?” exclaimed Marina, in despair. 

*¢ His interesso is your interesso, my child,” said her father. “ When 
he comes back he will then be yours himself. Then you become the 
richest, the happiest, the proudest, the most admired contessa of 
Cephalonia and of all the seven islands. You heard to-day that the 
old conte is dead. Gerasimos, the povero, was not here to close his 
eyes, but he gets an inheritance which has no equal. A little 
pazienza, carissima. Until he comes, you have the consolazione of 
his letters.” 


“ Yes,” answered Marina, sadly; “if his business leaves him time 
to write to us.” 

She promised to have patience, as her father told her, but she pro- 
mised without calculating her strength, for her impatience became 
evident, even on the following day. Tapas, in whose heart, as we 
have already remarked, paternal love was the only remaining human 
feeling—and he loved his daughter with all the jealous selfishness of 
the miser’s love for his gold—knew the innermost movements of her 
soul, and watched her with an anxious eye, when he saw how much 
she was affected by the announcement of her lover's prolonged 
absence. After supper, he spied her putting fifteen white pebbles in 
a casket in her room; the number of days on which she could not 
hope to see her betrothed. Next morning she took one out, and 
during the course of the day she counted the remaining fourteen at 
least ten times. On getting up, her first care was always to throw 
away another pebble, and she always wondered that their number 
diminished so slowly, as she counted them over and over again. Her 
father hardly ever let her go out of his sight, and he pined in seeing 
her pine. On the tenth day the notary approached her joyously and 
gave her a letter from the count, on which Marina threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, kissed him many times, and laughed con- 
vulsively, with her eyes brimful of tears. The letter, dated a week 
back, informed her that Gerasimos had reached Corfu two days pre- 
viously ; but it would appear that the liveliness of the feelings he 
expressed in the remainder of it had troubled his memory with regard 
to dates, for they did not in the least coincide with the probabilities of 
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winds and departures, which would have required that he should thus 
have left Cephalonia three or four days earlier than he really did. 
But it may be easily understood that Marina did not pay so much 
attention to the accuracy of its dates as to the contents of the letter. 
Gerasimos had assembled the most coolly-designed figures of affection ; 
he called her the light of his eyes, a rose in the garden of his life, a 
cherry-lipped houri, an angel with golden hair; he assured her that 
he could not live without her, no more than a bird without air, or a 
flower without sunshine; and he announced that as soon as possible 
he would come to throw himself into her arms, and enjoy the bliss of 
paradise ; all being plagiarisms transferred from the Italian melodra- 
matic writers to his,own epistolary style. There was a postscript, 
however, to the letter, and in it he begged the notary to inform him 
speedily of the confirmation of the document he knew of. This letter 
was preserved by Marina as an amulet. It sustained her strength 
and inspired her courage until the day when the last white pebble 
was taken out of her silver casket. On that interminable day it was 
the sole aliment of her endurance, for her emotions had then become 
almost irrepressible. She would not stay a minute in the same place. 
Going about the whole house, she commenced various occupations, 
which she immediately abandoned. ‘Then the letter of Gerasimos had 
alone the power to calm for a few moments her nervous disquietude. 
In the evening her father told her he had received another letter 
from Gerasimos, which stated that his business was not yet concluded, 
and that he was under the necessity of deferring his return for some 
days longer, without being able to specify how many. 

“He is not coming! he is not coming!” exclaimed Marina; and 
she did not utter another word during the whole evening, excepting 
when she asked to see the letter, which was not possible, as it was a 
mere invention of Tapas to tranquillise her. Next day he reproached 
her with her pusillanimity, saying that she tempted ‘fate by mourning 
thus for a short absence, and beseeching her to be patient and sensible. 
Marina promised again, and she complained no longer; but as day 
after day passed, her eyes became encircled with a dark ring, her 
cheeks lost their rosy bloom, her brow bent sadly towards her breast, 
and her joyous songs were no more heard. A month and a half thus 
spent without Gerasimos appearing did not alarm the notary so much 
as the prolonged silence of the young man, who gave no sign of life 
after his first letter, for which he secretly blamed him, while he often 
deceived his daughter by alleging the arrival of letters. The deep 
grief of Marina increased, and her father, to amuse her, took her to 
visit for a few days the Count Caninos at Lixuri, who was, after 
Count Namutos, the most wealthy proprietor in Cephalonia, and who 
would ,probably soon surpass him in riches, through his extensive 
speculations and his connection with the first banking- houses of 
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London. His only daughter, Lucia, had been brought up with 
Marina, whom she loved as a sister, but they were separated by the 
Gulf of Argostoli, and in Cenhalonia young ladies were at that time 
kept like birds in cages, so that the Gulf of Argostoli was as difficult 
for them to pass as the Black Sea, and the two friends thus seldom 
met. It was therefore quite a festival in the house of Count Caninos 
when Marina arrived there with her father. The young girls, with 
their arms around each other, walked almost the whole day amongst 
the lemon trees in the garden, recapitulating circumstances of their 
intimacy in childhood, and surveying with delight their flowery part. 
When they approached the limits of the present, however, they both 
recoiled from discussing it. From one confidential avowal to another 
they were insensibly led within its range, but on the first day they 
were fain to avoid the chords which vibrated in the heart of each, so 
numerous and varied were they. After supper and the evening recep- 
tion of guests, the two young girls retired to their sleeping apartment. 
The moon shone bright, and gilded the calm surface of the gulf, as 
Venus of old spread her perfumed hair on its glassy mirror. Fresh 
was the breath of the sea, emitting a sweet sound like the whispering 
of secrets of love, too gentle to ruffle the water, but wafting on its 
light wings the fragrant aroma of orange-flowers and roses, and instil- 
ling a balmy languor by every pore. Lucia and Marina, hand clasped 
in hand, leant on the window-sill, enjoying the charm of the night. 
Marina was silent, and a tear sparkled on her eyelashes. Lucia, per- 
ceiving it, said, kissing it away: 

*- You are sad, Marina. Have you any sorrow, my poor Marina ?” 

“The beauty and solitude of nature,” answered Marina, shirking 
the question, “affect me strongly, and depress my heart, but in you, 
my happy friend, they produce cheerfulness. Like the melodious 
nightingale, your heart sings in the moon’s rays and the fragrance of 
spring. Is your heart, then, so light? Has it nothing to sadden it ?” 

“To sadden it!” exclaimed Lucia, laughing. “ What can sadden 
it? Life is so easy for us. All my days are spring days.” 

“ And are your May roses without thorns ?” 

“Oh, if one of them were to show me its thorn,” said Lucia, still in 
a merry mood, “I would pull all its leaves off.” 

“ But there exists one with a thorn, and a sharp thorn, which is 
not so easy to pull to pieces. Has it never approached that joyous 
heart of yours?” asked Marina, putting her hand on Lucia’s breast. 

“ Ah, that is a secret, a great secret!” replied Lucia, closing tightly 
her coral lips. 

“A secret! Sly one, did you not suy you had no secrets from 
me ?” 

“T told you so, dearest,” said Lucia, throwing her arms round 
Marina’s neck, and smiling gaily ; “I told you so, and it shall be as I 
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told you. You alone shall know that there is some one who loves 
me.” 

“¢ And some one who is loved in return? Is it not so?” 

“ Of course, or I should not have mentioned him.” 

“ And who is this some one ?” 

“ Ah, this is the second secret. He asked my relations not to let it 
be known before our marriage, and then, to avoid visits and congratu- 
lations, before it is made public we start for Italy. This, if you like, 
is the thorn of my rose, but I laugh at it. I hardly ever see him 
during the day, so that it sometimes occurs to me that I may be mis- 
taken, and find myself married to a transformed bat. Take care not 
to say anything about it.” 

“ And has he no name ?” inquired Marina. 

At this moment they heard a distant melody, as if arising from 
the surface of the sea. It was scarcely distinguishable, like a gentle 
zephyr murmuring through the leaves of a willow tree. Then it 
became more audible as it advanced, and the tones of a flute and 
guitar, re-echoed by the liquid mirror, reached the ears of the two 
fair listeners with a brilliant and rich metallic sound. Lucia put one 
hand on her friend’s mouth, and pointed with the other to a little 
boat gliding over the water, appearing only as a dark speck on its 
golden expanse. Soon above the sound of the instruments rose the 

notes of a man’s voice, singing as follows: 


“ A thousand torches in the sky 
With grace and rosy brightness glow, 
The full moon rises, and on high 
Her chaste face shines on us below. 


“See nature’s thousand torches spark, 
Come, see them, and at sight of thee 
They one by one will all grow dark, 
The jealous moon herself will flee.” 


At the first sound of that voice, though still very distant, Marina 
started violently, and then all her senses seemed concentrated in that 
of hearing, for she seemed to have forgotten where she was, and for- 
gotten the existence of Lucia smiling beside her. Marina, with half- 
opened mouth, stood listening to each syllable of the song wafted to 
her by the light breeze in broken sounds. When the first verse was 


finished, and the flute and guitar were preluding the second, Lucia 
whispered : 


“It is he!” 
“Who? He!” exclaimed Marina, as if awakened from deep sleep 
by a sudden shock. 


“The bat I told you of. You see that for a bat the voice is not 
unmusical,” 


“But who is he? Who?” asked Marina, much agitated. 
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“Silence!” answered Lucia. “ He is beginning again.” 
The boat had advanced, and the next verse was more articulate. 
“The nightingale sings in the grove 
Its sweet sad lonely song of May. 
And zephyrs in the trees above 
Sigh plaintively their mournful lay. 
When you open your lips to sing, 
With your first harmonious sound 
The nightingale shamed takes the wing, 
The zephyrs abashed fall to the ground.” 


“You see my roses have no thorns after all,” said Lucia, laughing, 
when the serenade was again interrupted. “In a week we shall be 
married, and you hear how he takes it, as if he had not already won 
my heart, and had yet to win it. But he has arranged everything 
with my relations and with myself. All the preparations are made. 
To-morrow I will show you my bridal dress, and my wreath. But in 
secret. Let no one know that I showed you them.” 

“Who is he?” Marina asked again, rather talking to herself than 
questioning or answering. “That song, that voice !” 

“Only fancy,” continued Lucia; “he wished that the wedding 
should take place to-day. But there was still something to get 
ready, and my father begged him to wait till next Sunday.” 

The boat was meanwhile coming nearer and nearer to the open 
window, and the oars fell softly on the water, keeping time with the 
measure of the song. ‘The melody and words of the third verse were 
thus heard quite distinctly : 


*“‘ The pink, the lily, and the rose 
The balmy air of night perfume, 
The earth around us fragrance throws 
Of brightest flowers in fullest bloom. 
When your snow-white foot treads on the pinks, 
The lilies, and the roses fair, 
Each trodden flower in envy shrinks, 
And withers away in despair.” 


At that moment the boat, which had almost reached the shore, was 
turned to the right to go away again, and the moon’s rays fell full on 
the musicians and the singer. 

“There! You see him? He is standing up. That is he! What 
do you think of my bat?” said Lucia. 

“Count Gerasimos !” exclaimed Marina, and her voice died away 
like the last breath of one expiring. 

“Ah! you know him, then?” asked Lucia. “But you will not 
betray my secret? Yes, he is the Count Gerasimos Namutos. In a 
week I shall be the Countess Namutos. What do you say? Do you 
not approve my choice ?” 

_ Marina said nothing. She became as pale as marble, her eyes were 
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fixed, her teeth clenched convulsively, and she fell cold and insensible 
on the floor. 

“Marina! What is the matter, my sister? What has happened 
to you? Oh, my God!” cried Lucia, seizing her icy hands. “Help, 
help! Marina has fainted !” 

She opened the door, and in a few moments the whole household 
had assembled. ‘Tapas took his daughter in his arms, and with a cold 
sweat on his brow endeavoured to restore her by rubbing her hands, 
and by applications of smelling-salts. For half an hour all his efforts 
were in vain, but at last she heaved a deep sigh, her whole frame 
trembled spasmodically, she opened her eyes, and looked at those 
around her with astonishment, while she put back with her two hands 
her long hair, which had fallen over her face. 

“T thank you,” she said, with a feeble smile. “It is nothing. I 
stayed too late at the open window, and the coolness of the night-air 
made me faint.” 

“Come to rest yourself, and sleep,” said Lucia; “a warm bed and 
all the care I can take of you will soon make you well, I hope.” 

“Thank you,” answered Marina, “I cannot. I feel fever in my 
blood. Father, I beg of you, if it is possible, let us go at once to our 
own house.” 

In vain Count Caninos and Lucia strove to persuade her to remain 
at least until the morning. ‘The notary was anxious about the state 
of his daughter’s health, and he lost no time in getting a boat to take 
them back to Argostoli. 

“Get well quick,” whispered Lucia in Marina’s ear when she was 
leaving, “and remember that you are invited to my wedding next 
Sunday. I wish you to be present, otherwise my happiness will not 
be complete.” 

“ Dearest,” answered Marina, also in a whisper, as she embraced 
her, “I pray God that your happiness may be complete, even if I be 
not present.” 

When they reached Argostoli, Tapas wished to send for the doctor, 
but Marina said she felt much better, and that she only required rest. 
She then retired to her own room. Having shut the door, instead of 
going to bed she threw herself almost prostrate before the image 
hanging on the wall above her, and after praying about a quarter of 
an hour she arose, lit her lamp, and sat down to write at the table. 
Her eyes were bloodshot but tearless, her hand trembled nervously, 
and the force of her will alone sustained her strength. She wrote 
thus : 

“ Faruer,—You deceived me that I might not die of grief. But 
circumstances have overthrown the design of your affection for me. 
He is not at Corfu, nor will he come as he promised, and as I have 
expected for six weeks. I saw him at Lixuri. Next Sunday he is to 
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be married to Lucia. I do not condemn him, for Lucia is more beau- 
tiful, wealthier, and nobler than I. Forgive me, father, if I cannot 
survive. I would drink every bitter cup in silence if I knew that my 
dark and sorrowful life could contribute towards the comfort of your 
old age. But no, an unbearable burden to myself, it could only prove 
a constant source of grief to you. To see my despair would be an 
unremitting cause of despair to you. Leave me free to seek rest 
where alone it can exist for me, perhaps also oblivion. And if you 
cannot forget me altogether, father, pray for me sometimes.” 

She then opened a box, and took from it a phial containing a 
greenish liquid. Sitting on her bedside, she drew from her bosom the 
last letter of Gerasimos, which had been treasured there for thirty 
days, and began to read it over. Her eyes, dry until then, suddenly 
filled with tears, and sobs burst from her breast before she had read 
the letter half through. But she continued reading, and when she 
came to the end she raised her eyes to heaven, and seizing the phial 
convulsively, and as if out of her mind, she put it to her mouth and 
swallowed at least half of its contents. She laid her head on her pillow, 
overcome by her agitation, and feeling soon a difficulty in breathing, 
she fainted away in a few moments. Coming to herself again, a great 
lassitude seized her limbs, with pain in her joints. She wished to 
get up, but a general numbness had crept over her which prevented 
her moving. A cold sweat covered her skin, and violent spasms began 
to attack her, followed by fainting fits. ‘Then a cruel pain gnawed 
her heart. She tried to call out, but her throat emitted no sound. 
Suddenly she raised the letter she held, and pressed it vehemently to 
her lips, heaved a deep sigh, and expired. 


Tapas came noiselessly in the morning to her room, and whispered 
softly : 


“ Are you awake, Marina ?” 

Receiving no answer, he did not approach the bed, in order not to 
disturb her, but went to the table, where his eyes fell immediately on 
the open letter addressed to him by his daughter. He caught it up 


with trembling hand, quickly read it, and, striking his bald head with 
both his clenched fists, cried : 


“My Marina! my Marina!” 

He ran to the bed with open arms. Marina lay upon it, quite dead. 
Her head, pale as a faded lily, was thrown back, and her hair, dis- 
hevelled in her agony, covered her shoulders in thick black tresses. 
In one hand she held the letter of Gerasimos; in the other, the fatal 
phial. The notary pressed her in his arms, and, repeatedly kissing 
her face, and calling her by endearing names, tried to warm her in 
his embrace. But, alas! the warmth of paternal love cannot thaw 
the ice of death, and Tapas saw that he embraced in vain a lifeless 


corpse. He arose, and walked about the room in a state approaching 
VoL. XXI. 2k 
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frenzy. It was a sad, and, at the same time, a frightful spectacle, to 
see the old man thus. Now he roared like a tigress which has lost 
her young, now he dashed his head against the walls of the room; 
sometimes he threatened heaven and earth with his clenched fists; at 
other times he sat down and cried like a child. 

“My Marina, my daughter,” would he then say, whimpering, “ you 
have left me alone, deserted, on the earth. I hate—I despise all the 
human race. You were my only love, my only religion, the heart of 
my heart. Oh! let me tear with my teeth the entrails of your 
murderers !” , 

And he began again to rave and rush madly about. Suddenly he 
heard some one knocking gently at the door. He started. Having 
looked cautiously around him, he closed the curtains of his daughter’s 
bed, lowered his spectacles on his eyes, and opened the door. A servant 
maid entered. 

“ Master,” she said, “ I thought I heard you call me.” 

“Yes,” answered the notary, quietly. “I called you to tell you 
that Marina is unwell, and that you must not let any one come into 
her camera. You also are not to enter it unless I desire you.” 

When the maid withdrew he followed her, closing the door behind 
her, and putting the key in his pocket, after having locked the door 
without her perceiving it. 
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A Lost Vame. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Autor or “ UNnoue Sruas.” 


es 


Cuartrer XLY. 
THE DARK OHAMBER OF WHITE DEATH. 


Ir was little past ten o'clock when the vicar, amid the sweet and 
solemn landscape that surrounds Raby, approached the lordly gateway 
of that mansion, with the defiant demi-griffins, with wings expanded, 
keeping guard upon its lofty piers. With an anxiety that increased 
as he approached, Stour Temple scrutinised the hall-door and the 
windows in search of some sign that might help his suspense to a con- 
clusion. There was no one in the gate-house, an occurrence not rare 
in those disorderly precincts. He dismounted under the aérial shadow 
of the huge trees that embower the gateway, and led his horse in upon 
the stately and melancholy avenue. 

Silent and lifeless the great old mansion stood before him, and door 
or window gave no sign. Who could it be? What had happened? 
The image that constantly presented itself to his imagination was 
horrible and piteous enough. Had that gloomy, morbid, miser- 
able man, Mark Shadwell, made away with himself in one of his 
paroxysms of malign despair? and if so, what a spectacle of agony 
awaited him ! 

That poor weak lady, adoring that unhappy and ungrateful man, 
could she survive so frightful a shock? As he approached the other 
pair of demi-griffins, with up-turned wings and monstrous eyes and 
beaks, awaiting him by the steps, and looked at the closed hall-door, 
his heart sank within him, and he felt almost faint as he anticipated 
the scene that awaited him. 

He threw the bridle of his pony over the corner of the balustrade 
that flanks the steps at either side, and rang at the bell. He had to 
repeat his summons more than once before the door was opened. 

“ How is Mrs. Shadwell ?” inquired the vicar. 

She was pretty well. 

“ And Miss Shadwell ?” 

The same answer. But the servant was looking at him with a stern 
countenance, which indicated something untold and dreadful. 

“ And your master—he’s well, I hope ?” said the vicar, trying to read 
the man’s answer in his face, as he put the question. 

2x2 
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He was well, also. Stour Temple began to think that Carmel 
Sherlock’s warning was but a symptom of his crazy state. 

“ Has Mr. Sherlock returned ?” inquiréd the vicar. 

“ No, sir,” said the man, with a shake of his head, and a very odd 
look in the vicar’s eyes. 

“Can I see your master?” asked Stour Temple, who was willing 
to clear the matter up without more delay. 

“ [ll inquire, sir,” said the man. 

“ Say it is J—perhaps he’ll see me.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And the man walked across the spacious hall to the library-door. 
It was locked ; and he returned, and said : 

“ He has locked the door, sir, please ;” and looked as if he would 
add, “ I dare not disturb him.” 

“ Well—thanks—don’t mind; I'll try myself if he can see me.” 
The vicar knocked several times, and on a sudden the door half opened, 
and Mark Shadwell presented himself standing on the threshold. 

“Ho! Temple? So you've come. I’m not sorry—sent for—eh ?” 

“ Well, yes; I got a kind of message, but very vague. I only 
heard you were in trouble,” said Stour Temple, struck by something 
suspicious and stony in the countenance of Mark Shadwell, and look- 
ing into his eyes with a dark and anxious inquiry. 

“ Trouble ?—J !—well I can’t say I am; come in.” The vicar 
entered, and Mark shut the door. “ Hardly trouble—but in a very 
painful situation. You did not hear about that—that—unfortunate 
fellow ”—and saying this he averted his eyes—“ Roke Wycherly ?” 

“ No, nothing ; he’s—wwhat is it ?” 

“ He’s—he’s dead ; and what makes it worse, he has been /idled.” 
Mark spoke nearly in a whisper, and looked very grim and pale. 

“ Good God !” exclaimed the vicar, while his face paled with horror, 
“do you mean he has been awrdered 2” 

“ Yes—there can’t be a doubt. No one could have inflicted those 
wounds on himself; and ie was not a man to hurt himself.” 

“ Is he quite dead ?” 

“Yes; it must have happened as early as sunrise. At eight 
o'clock he was cold. It’s shocking, isn’t it ?—quite well last night, 
you know; and now! I could scarcely go in myself. I never 
could bear the sight of a dead person since I saw my poor father—it’s 
a hateful sight; but I told them to leave everything as it was exactly, 
and nothing has been disturbed. There must be an inquest, of course. 
[ll have the whole thing searched out, and all as light as day.” 

“ Certainly,” acquiesced Temple; “and, depend upon it, you'll 
succeed—these things always discover themselves. I’m very sorry to 
find you in so painful and horrible a situation. If I can be of any use 
I shall be only too happy.” 
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“Tf it is not too painful, I should be so much obliged, Temple, if 
you would just go and look at what has happened, and examine the ~ 
room, and make a note of anything that strikes you. I should much 
prefer that all evidence of that kind should come from some one 
not an inmate of the house, and some one both intelligent and unex- 
ceptionable ; people are talking, I dare say, already. When did you 
hear ?” 

“ Well, it was at Applebury, this morning; there’s a fair there.” 

“Oh yes—quite natural; they were talking about, it, I dare say,” 
said Mark, in a low tone. 

“No; I met Carmel Sherlock, who gave me your message,” said 
the vicar. 

“Carmel Sherlock! At Applebury? Good heaven! Then he’s 
perfectly mad !” 

Looking at Mark Shadwell as he spoke, the vicar could see hardly 
anything but his flaming eyes, and a face ghastly white. 

“T hope to God you arrested him ?” 

“ Arrested him ? No—why ?” 

“Why? Because he it was who indubitably murdered Roke 
Wycherly last night. Did you leave him still at the fair?” 

It was now the vicar’s turn to look horror-struck. 

“Ts it credible? Mr. Sherlock—so gentle and harmless” said the 
vicar, after a pause of several seconds. 

“The man has been growing mad this long time—madder than 
any of us thought. Clewson’s evidence—Clewson, Roke’s servant, 
you know—is quite conclusive on that point. Was he arrested ?” 

“No. I tell you, xo one, ’m certain, knew anything of it. It 
can’t have been much past seven when I saw him. There did seem 
something very strange in his looks and manner; and he urged me 
to come here, as if he had a message. I thought you had sent for 
me; but he would not say what had happened—only that something 
had occurred to cause great afiliction, I fancied it, or trouble here. 
Would not it be well to give a hint to Cripps, the policeman in 
Raby, to look after the wretched man—TI trust a lunatic—who has 
committed this dreadful crime ?” 

“So I was just thinking,” said Mark, with a haggard start. “You 
saw him at about seven o'clock at Applebury fair ?” 

“Yes; he rode away from the church porch, where he seemed to 
have appointed a boy to meet him with his horse, in a westerly direc- 
tion, along the quiet little road that passes there.” 

“‘ How was he mounted ?” asked Mark, ringing the bell. 

“A strong bay pony, or a cob.” 

“Ha! He rode the old black hunter from this—the horse you've 
often seen him on. He must have picked up the other at the fair, or 
hired it, perhaps. How was he dressed ?” 
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“Very much as usual, I think; a loose outside wrapper, and one of 
those broad-leafed, pliable felt hats, with a low round crown—black— 
and a pair of those leather things, like jack-boots, on his legs; and he 
was looking ill, very ill, indeed.” 

Mark shook his head, and smiled drearily. 

“Ha! well he may,” said he. “Tell Clewson to come here for a 
moment,” he continued, addressing the servant who presented himself 
at the door, “and tell them to put the horse to the tax-cart instantly ; 
and do you come back here in five minutes. I’m so much obliged to 
you, Temple, for this call. I just make a note of what you tell 
me, and send it, and Clewson’s information, which I took this morning, 
to Cripps; and I'll tell my fellow to drive him over to Applebury, and 
put the people there on the alert, and I think we must catch him— 
don’t you ?” 

“Tm quite certain of it; no fugitive, as a rule, can escape—the 
telegraph nets them round. There are two or three police at Apple- 
bury, and the railway not far; give them the description, and they 
will take care to transmit it.” 

“T do hope they may catch him—there are so many enemies—are 
the people talking about it? I don’t know—not yet I suppose—but 
they'd stick at nothing, some of them; they’d say I favoured that 
wretched fellow’s escape. Im so delighted you came. I tell you the 
truth, I felt mzserably till you came. I think they must find him, 
and then it will all be cleared up; ‘at the same time, mad the poor 
wretch is. Roke heard him at his door—he told us all about it—one 
night before, trying to get in, very cautiously—egad! it’s a very odd 
business—and he opened the door suddenly, and there was Sherlock 
face to face with him; and he seemed put out and half frightened, 
and talked some nonsense. You may rely on it he intended that night 
getting in, and murdering the poor fellow, as he did at last. But, be 
it how it may, could anything be more unlucky for me, surrounded as 
I am with backbiters and slanderers; the d—d hornets will be all up, 
in a cloud, about my ears. But let them say their say ; provided it is 
within the limits of law, they can’t hurt me—eh? I'll be vigorous 
and energetic as the hardest of them. I pity the wretched madman, 
of course; but I could not—I cowldn’t connive at his escape—eh ?” 

“Of course not, my dear Shadwell; no one could be weak enough 
to expect any such thing from you. You take the plain view of the 
matter. There are very few cases, indeed, in which duty is anything 
but simple.” 

“This is the key; the room is locked. I have not been there since 
early this morning, for a few minutes, with Clewson. He will show 
you the way, and point out everything to you. I shan’t visit it 
again until the coroner comes. So many enemies, God knows what 
they might say.” 
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“ Well, I hope you mistake them,” said the clergyman. 

“T’d rather not trust them; I'll leave nothing in their power. 
Here’s Clewson,” said Mark, as the man entered, very grave, very 
quiet, with air and looks beseeming the dismal occasion; and I am 
sure he would much have preferred that the occurrence had not 
happened, for his place was a good one. “You'll move nothing; 
do you mind: everything is to be left precisely as you find it,” said 
Mark, addressing Mr. Clewson, who with this charge accompanied 
the vicar,and led him by many rooms and passages to the back-stairs, 
which, having mounted, they unlocked the door of the room which 
had been Clewson’s. 

Now Mr. Clewson pointed out the spot where Carmel had stood, 
and he showed bloody footprints leading to it, through the dressing- 
room, more distinctly marked the nearer it approached to the scene of 
the catastrophe, the room from which it started. 

The vicar hesitated for a moment at the door of the room where 
Sir Roke had slept; a sensation of fear and repugnance chilled him 
as he was about to step into the scene of crime. He opered the door. 
One window-shutter and curtain was partly open. It was a sudden 
change from the clear light of the dressing-room to the shadow of 
this chamber, which contained the object he almost feared to see. 
A cross light from a far window, leaving the greater part of the 
room in darkness, just touched an odd-looking figure that reclined in 
the cushioned chair, some way off, by the table. 

“There?” whispered the vicar, interrogatively, indicating the 
indistinct figure with his hand. 

“ Yes, sir, please; in his dressing-gown and slippers, with the cap 
on as he always wore when he put off his wig, which he had ‘ung it 
on the small block, by the looking-glass. Sir Roke’s caps, sir, was 
made to cover his ears, that he shouldn’t take cold, he ‘aving ’ad a bad 
habcess in his left ear, last year, sir, in Florence, where we was for 
three months——” 

“Ts that door open?” whispered Temple, nodding towards the door 
that opens on the great gallery. 

“We found it locked, sir, on the hinside; Sir Roke, being shy-like, 
or something, he always locked his door before he put his wig hoff.” 

“Til go over and see,” said the vicar, with a sigh that was nearly 
a groan; “well not open the shutter; we must move nothing. 
Hush !—yes !” 

He was now standing about two steps away from the sitting, or 
rather reclining figure. There was Sir Roke, leaning back in the 
great cushioned chair. He had on a thick flowered silk dressing- 
gown, and a quilted white nightcap, that covered his ears, and was 
tied under his chin, giving a grotesque air to his costume. His chin 
was sunk upon his breast. Upon his thin lips was a faint piteous 
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smirk; his eyes were fixed in a dim stare, as if upon something 
illimitably remote and awful. There was in this dead face a strange 
discord of fear and mockery. The narrow line of light from the 
partially opened shutter touched its features, and its odd white 
coiffure. The vicar had no notion that Sir Roke could have looked 
so old and worn; such a tracery of fine lines and wrinkles—lines of 
dissimulation and selfishness it seemed to him, as well as of exhaustion. 
In the thin high nose and almost transparent nostrils; in the thin 
lips and haggard face, was recognisable no one trait of manliness. 
You might have mistaken the face for that of a wicked old woman 
who had died whilst listening to an amusing scandal. 

The right arm of the corpse was extended on the table, and the 
slender hand was cramped and drawn together as if in the effort to 
clutch something. The fingers of the other were closed on the arm 
of the chair. 

The evidences of violence were only too apparent. Blood had 
flowed from the corner of the mouth, and stained the lip and chin 
with a black streak. There was a dreadful wound in the throat, 
nearly under the jaw, about an inch away from the ear—a stab with 
a broad-bladed knife or dagger. There was plainly another fearful 
wound on the breast, for the shirt, which the opening in the dressing- 
gown displayed, was cut, and immediately below this the white was 
stained with a broad red gush. There must have been other 
wounds, the vicar thought, for the carpet was saturated with a wide 
pool of blood. 

With the frown of a horrible compassion, the vicar gazed in 
silence upon the image before him for some time. 

“My God!” he exclaimed at last with a great sigh, “who could 
have dreamed this of Sherlock ?—+so refined and gentle, and yet such 
a cruel villain! Mad, I hope, he may prove. What depths below 
depths in the heart of man. Lord, in Thee only is safety, Thou rock 
of Ages!” 

With clasped hands, the vicar, looking up, spoke thus, and then 
turned away, and treading lightly and speaking low, from point to 
point they went together in the room. 

Every now and again Stour Temple made a little note as he had 
promised Mark Shadwell. These little pencilled memoranda were 
after all but few, and were nearly as follows: 

“Sir Roke Wycherley’s bedroom, examined by me, Stour Temple, 
Clk., in presence of Mr. 'T. Clewson, on —, the ——, presented the 
following indications, &e. : 

“The carpet, to the extent of about a yard in one direction and a 
little more in the other, is saturated with a pool of blood, partly in 


front, partly at the side of the chair in which the body reclines, and 
towards the right side of the body. 
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“This blood seems to have discharged itself from the body, partly 
through the trouser of the right leg, which is stained by it, and the 
slipper of the right foot shows marks of having been full of blood, 
which flowed over. 

“The fragments of a large decanter of cut-glass lie on the floor at 
the same side, and partly under the table. 

“The three shutters and curtains of the three windows are closed, 
with the exception of that which is farthest from the bed, a small 
portion of which is open. 

“The door of the room which opens upon the great gallery is 
locked, and the handle of the key and the brass of the door bear 
marks of what appears to me to be blood. 

“There are footprints, indicated by blood, leading from the chair to 
the door already mentioned, and also to that of the dressing-room 
next Sir Roke’s bedroom, across the floor of it, and upon the floor of 
Mr. T. Clewson’s bedroom, the latter very faintly traceable. 

“On the carpet is a sharp-pointed knife with a broad blade; it is 
very much marked with blood. The cloth of this table is dragged to 
one side. On the table is one letter addressed. 

“There are pens, an ink bottle, and a blotting-book on the floor. 

“There is a small table with a cloth on it, and a pack of cards 
standing near the wall, with no mark of having been disturbed. 

“There are four silver candlesticks on a small marble table at the 
left side of the body, the candles in which seem to have burned out in 
their sockets. “Srour Tempe, Clerk.” 

And then the date. 

Having completed his survey of these rooms, Stour Temple 
hesitated for a moment, and then returned and looked once more at 
the dead man reclining in the chair. There were the fixed attitude, 
the odd smile, the awful clouded gaze. It is these returning visits 
after an interval of absence, the strange literality of the impression 
reproduced, the mobile lines and transient gleams of living emotion 
fixed where the moment found them, the immutable smile, the 
unchanged compression of the lip, the stern brow and changeless eye, 
that strike one with a sense of that awful anomaly in a world of life— 
the inexorable and irrevocable character of the change! 

“The thing which I greatly feared is come upon me,” repeated the 
vicar, almost unconsciously, as he looked woefully upon this spectacle. 
“Ay, ay, as a thief in the night! Let us go, Mr. Clewson, if you 
please.” 

Accordingly, the vicar and the servant emeritus took their de- 
parture, carefully locking the doors, and these chambers and their 
lifeless tenant were abandoned to silence and solitude. 
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Cuapter XLVI. 
THE EVE OF THE INQUEST. 


“Wer, you've seen it?” said Shadwell, gloomily, when the vicar 
had entered the study again. 

“ Yes,” said Temple, very pale. ‘I’m almost sorry I have seen it. 
I shan’t easily recover the impression. I wish I could forget it.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve been very unreasonable and thoughtless. I dare say 
I should have made my request to some other friend, although, except 
your brother Roger, I can hardly reckon another,” said Mark, sourly. 

“Pray, don’t mistake me. I would willingly do a great deal more, 
and for people in whom I took a much less interest, in so deplorable 
an emergency. I only meant to say how very awfully that scene has 
impressed me. But I do assure you I’m only anxious to be of an 
use in my power.” And so saying, he extended his hand to Mark, who 
took it, and held it for a moment, looking gloomily at him. 

“T wrote to the coroner at eight o'clock this morning,” said he, “ to 
entreat that he would summon his jury without any loss of time, and 
T have just had a letter from him to say they will be here at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow. Would it be asking too much if I were to beg 
that you and your brother in this, as you say, emergency, would come 
here at that hour? Think as you may. I have enemies, and bitter 
enemies, some of whom will be no doubt upon this jury. I don’t say 
avowed enemies—it may be even unconscious ones—but on this 
account the more unscrupulous. Of course such fellows as Mervyn 
and Desborough would be only too glad to reflect upon me.” 

“ Reflect upon you!—I don’t see how that can be, though,” said 
the vicar. 

“ Why, they may say that I ought to have dismissed that wretched 
Sherlock long ago—perhaps I ought. I don’t pretend to say; the 
event at least seems to say so, but you know my motive in keep- 
ing him. You know how I trusted him with my own interests, 
and how impossible it was that any of us— crazy in some of his 
fancies as we might suppose him—could have believed that there was 
the smallest danger in harbouring him. He was, as you say, so 
gentle and patient, and with so much refinement and cultivation.” 

“ Certainly ; I never was so much shocked and astonished—the 
last man in the world I should have suspected,” said Stour Temple. 

“T can’t go quite that length, however,” said Shadwell. “He had 
his malignities, and I have heard some things since that induce me to 
think that he had taken one of his intense antipathies against the man 
upstairs. He spoke in an odd menacing way about him to some of 
the servants, and I should not like the jury to tack a censure upon me, 
or any other insult, to their verdict.” 
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“ And you wish me and Roger to attend? You may, with God’s 
permission, reckon absolutely upon that.” 

“Thanks ; one does not like to be totally without a friend to stand by 
one, you know, in the midst of such neighbours as I have about me.” 

“Tye made some notes,” said the vicar, holding his open pocket- 
book in his fingers. 

“May I look ?” asked Mark, extending his hand. 

“ Certainly,” said the clergyman. 

And Mark, taking it to the window, read these memoranda very 
carefully. 

“You mention footprints marked with blood?” said Shadwell. 
“ Clewson said something of them also. You mention here that they 
are traceable to the bedroom door which opens on the great gallery. 
Did you look out to see whether the marks were continued on the floor 
of the gallery ?” 

“No,” said Stour Temple, “for there were marks of blood upon 
the key, and I thought you were so clear that nothing should be 
disturbed.” 

* Quite right! Thank you; exactly what I would have wished ; 
but suppose we go now—it did not strike me before. We can take 
Clewson with us, and examine the floor.” 

They did go and made their scrutiny, but not the slightest trace 
appeared. 

Shadwell and the vicar paused upon the lobby. “God sends 
nothing in vain,” said the vicar, laying his hand on Mark’s arm ; 
“even crime and death. His warnings are whispered to some, and 
spoken in thunders to others. This tragedy, does it not, my dear sir, 
speak trumpet-tongued to you? That wretched Mr. Sherlock had no 
religion, neither had that unhappy man who has perished by his 
hand. Is there not a double lesson in this? How near, even in its 
unlikeliest forms, death may be, and how vain are the securities 
afforded by unaided human nature against the access of even the most 
monstrous crimes! I have often talked on the subject of revealed 
religion to you; but what are man’s pleadings compared with the 
eloquence of these tremendous events? Lay the lesson, then, I 
implore you, to your heart.” 

“Tm sure you mean well, Temple, I always thought so. But each 
man reads his own lessons for himself. I must read mine—as best I 
may. I don’t suppose one man is better than another in the eye of God. 
It is all temperament and circumstance. I'll talk it over with you 
whenever you like, except now. I’m half distracted, that’s the truth.” 

“T can well suppose it, Mr. Shadwell. Men of the world don’t 
avow it; but there is too much real paganism—here in the light of 
the Gospel—to escape the most careless eye. Oh! Mr. Shadwell, 
think of this sudden death and sudden crime, and trust no more to 
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the ever-shifting illusions of scepticism, and to the fancied virtues of 
human nature.” 

Mark Shadwell was holding the banister with a hard grasp, and 
looking, with a contracted face, darkly on the ground, like a man in 
sudden pain, whilst the vicar spoke ; and when he ceased he continued 
motionless, and seemed to listen for more of this homily for some 
seconds; and then, with a sigh, he said: 

“Would you like to see my poor wife? She has been very low and 
nervous about this miserable business, and I am certain would be the 
better of a few minutes’ talk with you.” 

“Tf you think she would really wish it, I shall be most happy,” 
assented the clergyman. 

“T know it,” said Shadwell, and led him along the gallery to the 
door of Mrs. Shadwell’s sitting-room, where he found that lady, 
frightened, nervous, almost hysterical. Mark Shadwell had intended 
going in, but he stopped suddenly at the threshold, merely saying : 

“Amy, I’ve asked Mr. Temple to pay you a few minutes’ visit—he 
is here.” 

And angrily, you would have fancied, he walked swiftly away, down 
the gallery, and then to the left, and so down the stairs, and into his 
library once more; where, pale and exhausted, he threw himself into 
a chair, and with a deep groan he said: 

“Black a thing as death is, I wish I were dead instead of hin— 
I wish to God I were !” 

Stour Temple took his departure; Mark heard him cross the hall. 
He did not care to see him again; and he heard the tramp of his 
horse, as he rode away, and did not wish to recall him. 

Mark had received one of those shocks which, for awhile, convert 
men into the ideal of an anchorite. To fast, to watch, with one idea 
always fluttering, like an imprisoned bird, in his brain; and one 
choking emotion rising from his heart—was his present doom. Pale, 
distrait, nervous, furious at times when disturbed by message or 
question, or even a tap at his door, he occupied his library in utter - 
solitude. Sunset came with its solemn glare; the cold moon rose, and 
sheeted the landscape in white. Mark lighted his candles and closed 
his shutters, and drew his curtains for himself. He hated the faces of 
his servants; they seemed to be reading him with prying eyes, and 
coming again and again on pretexts to his door for the purpose. After 
one or two such calls, met with unaccountable bursts of fury, he secured 
the door. Hestirred the fire. He sat before it, looking sullenly among 
its embers, and then peeping slowly back, over his shoulder, he would 
get up, and stand with his back to the fire, looking drearily from 
corner to corner, and then he would pour out a glass of sherry and 
drink it in haste. 


Slowly wore the night away. He was horribly nervous. All kinds 
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of fancies beset and startled him. He thought he heard the handle of 
his door turned, and stood watching it, with a freezing gaze, for 
minutes. He opened the shutters and drew the curtains of the window 
next him; but there was a tall plant just before it, that in the white 
moonlight took the shape of a man, standing there nodding and 
swaying himself slowly back or forward; and look where he would, 
he still saw obliquely this teazing object, and could not rest till he had 
closed shutters and curtains again. Later in the night came the 
distant howling of a dog—dismalest of sounds—and on a sudden he 
fancied he heard a sharp whisper at the window say Wycherly. It 
was the twitter, perhaps, of some passing night-bird, or a spray of the 
rose-tree brushing lightly on the glass. But he would have sworn 
that he had heard that ominous name so syllabled. 

Chilled and fixed, he listened for its repetition, but it came not. 
He fancied then that it might have been uttered by Carmel Sherlock, 
whom he had begun to fear with a dreadful antipathy. He dared not 
open the shutter. He fancied he should see that strange face, with 
its eyes and lips to the window pane. 

It was hard to move his mind from the hated subject under which 
it lay in a monotonous pain. An image was always before him. The 
only thought allied to life and action was that of the inquest that the 
day would bring ; and there, too, among the sinister faces of unfriendly 
neighbours, was the same odious image. 

To his sherry, for courage, Mark Shadwell often had recourse 
through that hateful night. At last, worn out, he fell into a slumber 
in his chair, from which he waked with a cry, he knew not why 
uttered. It was still in his ears, and the walls seemed ringing with 
it as he looked about him. The candles were expiring in the sockets. 
He started up and drew the curtains, and was glad to see the grey 
light of morning through the chinks of the shutters. 


“Oh! glad was the knight when he heard the cock crow, 
His enemies trembled and left him.” 


So now that first detested night was over, and the old house of 
Raby was dimly lighted by the dawning day that was to witness the 
inquest upon the body of the murdered baronet. 


Cuapter XLYII. 


THE CORONER. 


As the day wore on, strange faces began to appear. Men rode up to 
the door and dismounted, sending the horses round to the stables. 
Broughams, dog-carts, all sorts of vehicles drove to the open hall-door, 
and set down their masters. The coroner had come, and Doctor 
Lincott from Gilleston. The Reverend Stour Temple was there, and our 
honest friend Roger, his fat face charged with a supernatural solemnity. 
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Some stood on the steps talking of fairs and prices in a decent 
undertone, as people sometimes mention irrelative subjects at funerals. 
The hall-door stood wide open as that of an inn, and in the hall were 
various little groups, earnest and grave in their talk. Others were 
in the two drawing-rooms. Mark Shadwell was among them, pale 
and grave. Very formal, too, with these guests, whose dispositions 
towards himself he suspected. 

And now the hour having arrived, the coroner opened his court in 
the hall of Raby, and the jury were sworn. He then told them what 
they each knew already—the nature of the inquiry, and the general 
character of the tragedy they were to investigate. 

Then at his own request Mr. Shadwell was sworn, and informed 
the jury of the circumstance under which Sir Roke Wycherly had 
made his brief sojourn at Raby; he described the particulars of his 
parting with him on the fatal night; also, generally, the state in 
which he found his room in the morning on visiting it with Clewson, 
who gave the alarm. He mentioned, also, that the Reverend Stour 
Temple had visited it later in the day, and made, at his request, a 
note of everything that struck him as at all bearing on the subject of 
their inquiry, and he, Mark Shadwell, had done this, and also retained 
possession of the key of the room; the door of which he had kept 
locked, lest there should be any uncertainty as to whether the indica- 
tions so supplied had been ever so little disturbed, either by accident or 
design. 

He then described Carmel Sherlock: he was eccentric, hypochon- 
driac, in some points a little crazed almost; but he was habitually 
gentle. He should not have dreamed of suspecting him of violence 
had it not been for the distinct evidence of Clewson, supported by 
that of the vicar, whose strange interview with him at Applebury he 
mentioned. It was, however, certain that Carmel Sherlock had con- 
ceived an intense but unaccountable antipathy to Sir Roke Wycherly, 
and that he had made no secret of that feeling, as only too many 
witnesses were ready to prove. 

The coroner and jury then went upstairs to view the body and 
inspect the room. Shadwell accompanied them, as did Clewson, at 
his suggestion. 

The master of Raby, pale but collected, pointed out to them what 
was most striking in the disarrangements of the room. 

Clewson was sworn here, and described Sir Roke’s habits. 

“You say,” said one of the jurors, “ that Sir Roke Wycherly always 
locked the door opening upon the great gallery before going to his 
bed; but he had not gone to bed, he was still seated at the table 
when he was stabbed. What leads you to the conclusion that the 
door in question had been locked before the murder took place ?” 

“He always locked his door before he removed his wig; he had a 
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great objection any one should see him without it. And the wig 
being took off, it’s in that ’ere box, sir, and his night-cap on, I’m 
certain sure his door was locked.” 

“How do you account for the blood on the handle of the key ?” 
persisted this gentleman; “does not it look as if the murderer locked 
the door after he had committed the crime, and with his hand bloody ?” 

“Well, it might be; but I think Sir Roke had locked it. No, he 
wouldn’t, by no chance, leave it open for no one to come in and see 
him settling of his wig. No, no, never; it could not be, sir.” 

“The murderer, then, must have been thinking of going out by 
that door, and stained the key with blood, and you think Mr. Sher- 
lock must have entered this room as he went out of it, by the other 
door, and across the dressing-room, and so through your room. Now 
recollect yourself. Did you hear any sound? Were you, that you 
can remember, even partially wakened by any noise in your room ?” 

“No, sir, not 7 my room.” 

“Are we to understand, however, that you were awakened by a 
noise before Mr. Sherlock’s visit to your room?” interposed Mr. 
Mervyn, a tall, gaunt gentleman, with a high grey head, and the 
dress of another generation—blue coat and brass buttons, and a shirt 
frill, and gaiters buttoned up to his knee. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What was it ?” 

Clewson described what has been mentioned a few pages before this. 

“You went to sleep after this ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And for how long did you sleep before you awoke again and saw 
Mr. Sherlock ?” 

“Well it might have been an hour, and it might not have been 
so long.” 

“Could it have been so short a time as a quarter of an hour ?” 

“Tt might, sir.” 

Shadwell here whispered in the vicar’s ear, who nodded, and 
whispered something in the ear of his neighbour, Mr. Digges, who 
was upon the jury, and Digges asked the witness : 

“ Might it have been less ?” 

“Well it might, sir.” 

“Were you sleepy ?” 

“Very much 0, sir.” 

“ And dropped off again as fast as you were waked ?” 

“ Just so, sir.” 

“A bit of a snooze, and then called up, as you might sitting in a 
ehair ?” 

“ Well it was, sir, very much like that.” 

As soon as they had thoroughly examined the room, the jury, led 
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by the coroner, and accompanied by Mark Shadwell and the lookers- 
on, returned to the hall. 

There was a good deal of evidence to show the ill-feeling which 
Sherlock seemed to cherish against the deceased. 

Then came an odd part of the evidence. 

Clewson had found upon the coverlet of the bed, on entering the 
room in the morning, a small dagger, or creese, with a wavy blade, 
both the blade and handle of which were stained with blood, and a 
mark which resembled the pressure of a closed hand was also indicated 
indistinctly by a blurred brown stain on the coverlet—that of dis- 
coloured blood. 

Now this creese was the property of Carmel Sherlock, and what 
was still more to the point, it was proved to have been in his hand at 
about two o'clock on the night of the murder. The evidence upon 
this point arose thus: 

Attached to Raby is a great old orchard, in the centre of which is 
a sort of small square tower of brick with a loft in it, which is known 
by the name of “The Watch.” Some of the apples had been lately 
stolen, and some timber cut at night not far from the house; and to 
check these depredations two men had been stationed in “The 
Watch,” who took it by turns to visit the woods that lie near the house. 

One of these—Will Hedgelong by name—was, according to this 
arrangement, sauntering near the house of Raby on the night in 
question at about two o'clock. He saw a light in Carmel Sherlock’s 
window, which, appearing through a piece of red curtain that hung at 
one side of the window, looked like a fire in the room. Apprehending 
danger to the house, the man ran to the point from which the light came, 
and saw Carmel Sherlock leaning on the window-sill and looking out. 

On seeing him Carmel Sherlock appeared to be startled, but after 
they had exchanged a few words, talked just as usual. He asked the 
man to wait for a moment, as he had something to give him. He 
saw Sherlock move about the room, and he came again to the window, 
and told him to go to the hall-door, where Sherlock met him. He 
came out upon the steps, having unlocked and unbarred the door. He 
had a wide-awake hat and a loose coat on, and a pair of leggings— 
the dress he usually wore when he rode any distance. Carmel looked 
pale and flurried. Hedgelong thought there was something “ queer 
about him, more than usual. It certainly was not drink.” He gave 
him a note, with a request that he would give it to the servant to lay 
in the morning on the breakfast-table. This letter was produced, and 
read. It was addressed, “For the most honoured of the family of 
Shadwell, of Raby,” and contained only these words : 

“To that one, if any, who will be good enough to regret him, 
Carmel Sherlock, departing from Raby, worn out and disabused, with 
a heart full of gratitude and anguish, bids farewell.” 
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As Carmel Sherlock placed this note in his hand, saying, “ I have 
to ride to Wodely, early, and shan’t be here, so don’t fail,’ Hedgelong 
saw something shining in his left hand, which was the knife found on 
the bed in Sir Roke’s room. 

“What light had you to see it by?” asked Mr. Mervyn. 

“Tt was full moon, and a clear sky, sir—very bright the knife was 
in his hand, careless-like. I saw it quite plain; the blade goes back 
and forward like a grig in the water, with a twist to and fro, and the 
handle’s black, with two silver rings. I knew it, when I saw it in his 
hand.” 

“Had you seen it before ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Sherlock showed it to me about three weeks ago ; 
it was hung over his fireplace.” 

“Ts that the knife ?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Had he the knife still in his hand when he left you on the night 
on which Sir Roke Wycherly lost his life ?” 

“No, sir. He saw me a-looking at it. I think he forgot it was 
in his hand, and he dropped it into his pocket, in haste. When he 
gave me the letter he stepped back, and shut the hall-door, softly. I 
can’t read. I did not know how odd the address on the letter was. 
It was about eight o'clock, it was; I gave it to the butler before it 
was known in the house Sir Roke was murdered. He looked on it, 
and shook his head, as much as to say there was summat queer in it, 
as I took it.” 

Now the oddity of the evidence respecting the instrument by 
which Sir Roke was deprived of life was this: the knife which 
Clewson had seen him secrete in the stable-yard was also produced, 
and proved to be a dagger which Sir Roke had purchased in Spain. 
Sir Roke did not carry it about his person. It happened to lie on his 
dressing-table. Clewson could point out the spot. He could swear 
that it was Sir Roke’s dagger. It was as much stained with blood as 
the other. The drain was dry, and it had got no wet to wash the 
blood off. 

“You heard voices, and a noise of something broken in Sir Roke 
Wycherly’s room some time, you can’t exactly say how long, before 
you saw Sherlock in your room ?” 

“T heard something broke, and I heard Sir Roke’s voice, and I 
heard him walking about the room when I went into the dressing- 
room.” 

“How do you know it was he who was walking there?” asked 
Mr. Mervyn. 

“Well, I thought it must be he 2 

“You can only say you heard steps—is that it?” said old Mr. 
Mervyn, with half-closed eyes, and inclining his ear. 
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“ Well—yes—that’s all.” 

“Was it your master’s step ?—did you recognise his step ?” asked 
the coroner. 

“T took it, it must be his step; but I couldn’t swear.” 

‘Did you mention that circumstance to Mr. Shadwell in the morn- 
ing ?” asked Mr. Mervyn, in the same attitude of shrewd attention. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mark Shadwell confirmed this statement with a nod of assent, but 
he was looking pale and angry. 

“Then you heard a crash of something thrown down—you heard a 
voice or voices, and recognised Sir Roke’s, speaking in excitement, and 
afterwards heard steps, you can’t say whose steps, passing to and fro 
in the room, in silence ?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s about 7,” said Clewson. - 

Mark Shadwell, who sat close behind the vicar, leaning on the back 
of his chair, was now standing upright, and he said: 

“You'll allow me, Mr. Coroner, to say a word. It seems to me 
that an imputation is indirectly thrown upon me, as if I had in my 
evidence suppressed what the witness Clewson told me in the morning. 
I need not tell you, sir, and others here, who know me better”—he 
glanced at the Reverend Stour Temple— than ever Mr. Mervyn is 
likely to do, that I am incapable of suppressing anything in my 
evidence. I can’t conceive a motive. If my attention had been called 
to that particular incident, 1 should, of course, have remembered all 
about it. What the man told me was simply that he heard a crash, 
followed, as he believed, by Roke Wycherly’s voice, exerted in anger ; 
he said it was his habit to talk by himself, and that a trifle like the 
breaking of that glass was enough to put him out of temper—he had 
a violent temper—that he went to the door and heard him—he did not 
then speak as if there was any doubt about it—walking about the room, 
that he returned to bed, and was wakened by the appearance of Carmel 
Sherlock, under the circumstances which he described, in his room; 
and that he could not tell how short might have been his interval of 
sleep when he was thus awakened. No sort of suspicion crossed my 
mind in consequence of this statement, and as to those knives, or 
whatever you call them, I’ve no clear conception what Mr. Mervyn 
imagines or surmises. I suppose he will let us know, and whatever 
it is, I venture to predict, it will turn out to be another mare’s nest.” 

Mark Shadwell bent a sarcastic and agitated scowl upon the shrewd 
old gentleman, who said, with a cynical coolness : 

“Pray, Mr. Coroner, allow me one remark, as a juror. I shall do 
my duty, and sift every thing. I rather think it’s important to know 
whether more persons than one were engaged in this atrocious 
murder.” 

* Oh, I see,” said Shadwell. 
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“T’m sorry, sit, I can’t hear you, Mr. Shadwell,” said the coroner. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Mervyn, addressing the coroner, “ here are 
two deadly weapons, each stained with blood, each used in this murder. 
If people see nothing odd in this I can’t give them eyes, or brains.” 

“Now, I really must request—all this is quite irregular,” said the 
coroner, beseechingly. 

“Odd!” repeated Mark, grimly, and neither regarding the coroner’s 
appeal nor Stour Temple's distressed look, which might have acted on 
him like a pluck by the coat. “The whole thing’s odd, and I can’t 
see why one particular singularity is seized upon for the purpose of 
suggesting that there is an undetected murderer still hid among this 
family, except for the odd satisfaction of inflicting pain upon me, by 
casting a scandal on my household.” 

“Now, Mr. Shadwell, I beg you'll observe this kind of interruption 
I cannot tolerate,” said the coroner, growing peremptory; “we have 
been interrupted, gentlemen, by an altercation, and I must say I have 
heard no imputation to warrant any feeling——’ 

“Tt is indifferent to me what motives may be imputed in some 
quarters. I shall do my duty all the same, to the best of my power,” 
said old Mervyn, drily. 

“The better you do it, the better we are pleased,” retorted Shad- 
well. These two gentlemen, who loved not one another, were 
growing more bitter as the dialogue proceeded, constantly springing 
up in gleams of anger like an imperfectly-extinguished fire, and causing 
the presiding functionary more trouble than the venerable chief of the 
nursery suffers, when children forget Dr. Watts’s exhortations about 
“little hands” and “ one another’s eyes.” But this subsided for a time, 
and the sterner business of the day proceeded. 

While the examination of Clewson was continued, in course of which 
the letter to Pepys Adderly, which it was thought might possibly 
throw a light on the motive of the murderer, was read, the surgeon 
was upstairs, and made a careful inspection of the body. 

The result of this was that he discovered three deep wounds, one 
about an inch from the extremity of the ear, nearly under the left 
jaw, entering the throat, and passing almost through the neck; 
another, a little at the left side of the breast, which had pierced the 
heart; and a third, with the same effect, about an.inch below it. It 
turned out oddly that it was impossible to determine by which of the 
weapons the wounds were inflicted, for the length of each blade was 
the same, and although the creese looked the narrower of the two its 
wavy shape made up for this, and produced a gash as nearly as pos- 
sible of exactly the same width. It was impossible then to determine 
which of these instruments had been employed, or whether only one 
or both, in accomplishing the murder. 

In addition to these deep and fatal wounds, the palm and fingers 
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of the right hand were deeply cut. There was also a severe contusion 
on the forehead and a cut there, but inflicted either by a blunt instru- 
ment, or by the fist of his assailant. 

The jury returned to Sir Roke’s room to view the body and the 
room again, and, after another minute scrutiny, they arrived sub- 
stantiilly at this conclusion—that Sir Roke, having written his letter, 
and then read for a time, fell asleep in his chair; that, while he 
slept, Carmel Sherlock had entered the room to execute his guilty 
purpose; that, as he approached the chair, stealthily, the baronet 
awoke; that a brief struggle ensued, during which the decanter had 
been thrown to the ground, and the exclamations, imperfectly heard 
by Clewson, had been uttered, and Sir Roke almost instantaneously 
struck back in his chair by a blow on the forehead, had lain there 
stunned, while he was despatched by the three dagger-wounds which 
have been described, having clutched the blade of the knife in his 
hand during the struggle, and thus received those deep wounds in its 
palm and fingers which the surgeon had mentioned. 

In this struge ele, one or other of two things may have happened: 
either Sir Roke may have had his own dagger, for some reason, within 
reach—for he had already talked to several persons of a visit which 
had surprised him from Carmel Sherlock, who had attempted to enter 
his room on a former occasion at a very late hour at night, and whom, 
by suddenly opening the door, he had discovered and disconcerted ; 
he might on this night have placed the weapon beside him, from a 
neryous fancy that Sherlock might repeat the visit, he had then 
attempted, and may have seized and lost it in the struggle—Sherlock 
wresting it from his hand, and in doing so dropping his own knife, and 
committing the murder with Sir Roke’s, which he had secured. Or 
the murder may have been perpetrated with his own creese ; which- 
ever weapon fell upon the ground, at the side of Sir Roke’s chair, 
would have been as effectually stained with blood as if it had been 
actually used in stabbing him. This seemed the only way of account- 
ing for Sir Roke’s dager having been removed by Sherlock. He 
must have for gotten where he laid his own down, and picked up Sir 
Roke’s, in his confusion, instead. 

Again, by which door had the murderer entered the room of the 
deceased? Clewson swore distinetly that he heard the bolt which 
secured the door which opened on the dressing-room fall into its place 
while he was arranging the candle and some other things in the 
dressing-room. If this were so, access from the dressing-room was 
impossible. The murderer must have entered from the gallery, and 
afterwards locked the door upon the inside, the murder having been 
committed at the time, as the blood marks on the handle of the key 
attested. One thing was certain, that he had not made his egress 
through the same decor. He must have raised the falling bolt, and 
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let himself out through the dressing-room. Clewson, who was accus- 
tomed to be called up at all hours of the night by his master, slept 
very lightly ; no one, he was confident, could pass through his room 
without awaking him. Carmel Sherlock could not, he thought, have 
been many seconds in his room at the time when he first saw him. 
And now the jurors trooped down the stairs again, silently rumi- 
nating, and having retired and considered their finding for some ten 
minutes, they returned with a verdict of wilful murder against Carmel 


Sherlock, against whom the coroner accordingly forthwith issued his 
warrant. 


Cuarter XLYIII. 


ROGER TEMPLE SEES HIS LADY-LOVE. 


Wuen at length the house was cleared of these intruders, and left to 
the consciousness of late occurrences, and the gloom of death, Mark 
Shadwell, standing with Stour Temple and honest Roger in the hall, 
had hardly scen the last vehicle drive away, and disappear through 
the long perspective of towering trees, when, lifting his head, he said 
to the vicar : 

“Did you hear and see that long-headed villain?” Mark looked 
fiercely on Stour Temple. 

“Whom do you mean ?” asked he, surprised at this abrupt appeal. 

“Old Mervyn, of course—stingy as he is, I believe heid give a 
hundred pounds to improve this occasion to aggravate the misfortune 
and blacken the gloom under which my house lies—think of the 
wretch! The whole day long, but one idea in his head—to try and 
make people fancy that there were éwo murderers in this house! 
Whom could he mean to indicate? It could not be that fellow, 
Clewson. There is no imaginable motive there, and he’s a stranger— 
a mere sojourner—that would not disgrace me—whom could he be 
thinking of ?” 

“T’m quite clear,” answered the vicar, “that he did not think of 
any one in particular. I don’t think even he fancies any such thing 
seriously, himself. He threw it out simply as a possible hypothesis 
on which to account for some puzzling circumstances, which must 
have struck you also. If I, or Roger here, had mooted the same 
inquiry, you would not have suspected an unfair motive. It is, pardon 
me, my dear Mr. Shadwell, your own prejudice that reflects itself in 
mistaken imputations of his motives.” 

“Ha, Temple, you won't see!—that fellow goes to your church, 
and listens to your sermons, and gives you a few groats now and then 
out of his overgrown wealth to divide among your poor—so, of course, 
he’s a saint! May God unmask, and punish him !” 

“ Pray, my dear sir, do consider ; only this moment, as 1 may say, 
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descended from so awful a scene, and the presence of that mute and 
terrible witness of the vanity of earth and the victory of death,” said 
the vicar, in the low tones of earnest expostulation; “I do assure 
you you wrong Mr. Mervyn. He may be no friend of yours; you 
make no secret of your feelings towards him; but I’m very certain 
he bears you no enmity.” 

“T'll make him speak out; he shall tell his meaning. I’m much 
obliged for his forbearance, but this is a limited household, and to set 
such an imputation afloat among them! Surely yow see the malignity 
and cowardice of it as clearly'as Ido? But—no matter—the ‘ cat will 
mew, the dog will have his day; it may be my turn yet. I saw his 
nephew a short time sincee—Charles Mordant—is he still with you?” 

“Yes; on leave. We are all so fond of him. I don't know 
whether he is going to visit his uncle this year! I fancy he has more 
liberty with us and enjoys it more,” answered the vicar. 

“JT dare say; I don’t know much about him. Have you seen my 
wife to-day? I’m certain she'd like to talk to you a little. There’s 
no good in my going; I’m as much put out by this odious business as 
she is, and I really don’t know what to say to her. But you could— 
I have not seen her to-day, simply because I knew I should find her 
in distress, and should not know how to comfort her.” 

“Certainly, if you think she would wish it.” 

“Of course she would. I don’t mean talking nothing but bible; 
tell her the news, and anything to get up her spirits a little; Pl go 
up-stairs, and introduce you. I hope those fellows,” he continued in 
a low tone, as they went up-stairs side by side, “will come at once 
and take away poor Roke. You can’t imagine what it is, having the 
body here, with so many nervous women in the house; and to be in 
charge of such a thing—I hate it. And then, I’m every way quite 
upset ; and how I’m to get on without Carmel Sherlock God only 
knows. Here we are—I’m coming to see you, Amy, and I’ve brought 
a visitor with me; are you at home to us ?” 

“Tt is so good of you to come again to-day,” she said to the vicar ; 
“you must stay—pray don’t go for a few minutes ?” 

He answered her little appeal and her beseeching look kindly, and 
Mark said : 

“Having seen you, Amy, and asked you how you do, I take my 
leave ; there are fifty things to be looked after, one more distressing 
than another—but it must be got through.” 

And dismally he turned and left the room. 

“That dreadful inquest is quite over?” she said, in a very low 
tone, and looking at him as if she would have asked another question. 

“Yes; and I think very satisfactorily—that is, so far as perfect 
distinctness is concerned. That poor, wretched man, you know,” and 
the vicar shook his head, ‘mad man, I must call him—they found 
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that the act was his—as we all knew before—and s0, except for him, 
it ends ; and he, from all we can learn, appears to be unquestionably 
insane.” 

“That any one capable of this should have been living in this 
house, talking to us, passing us on the stairs, and smiling in our faces, 
seems so frightful; and that the crime should have happened in 
this quiet household—so near to one’s doors, and by a hand we all so 
trusted—is like a dream—a frightful story in a book of horrors !” 

“T am haunted by that kind of incredulity myself,” said the vicar, 
with a little shrug. “I can fancy how men who are beginning to 
grow insane, and are frightened by their illusions, feel. It really is 
by an effort that I can fix the truth in my mind as a reality, and 
believe in it.” 

“And how did Mr. Shadwell go through that dreadful ordeal ?” 

“Oh, just as we did—very well.” 

“He is more sensitive than you would imagine; anything that 
touches the honour of his house is agony to him. It was very kind 
of you to come ; he is not on happy terms, you know, with his neigh- 
bours, and he might have imagined afironts intended, where none 
were thought of ; and a word from you would set it all right ; and— 
was there any thing unpleasant—did anything occur ?” 

“ No—nothing—there was just a word or two between him and old 
Mr. Mervyn.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mervyn? What did he say ?” asked she, nervously. 

“Merely a few words, such as I might have said, or any other 
friend, but the spirit of which Mr. Shadwell mistook, quite; and, in 
fact, take it what way one might, there was absolutely nothing in it 
to cause the slightest pain.” 

“Tell me—do tell me—if there was anything? Iam sure you'll 
tell me.” 

“ Nothing—really—just an impatient word from Mr. Shadwell, and 
a word of defence, or excuse, from Mr. Mervyn; but only that; and 
everything went on quite smoothly ; no hitch—nothing ; and now— 
except, of course, the impression that remains upon one’s nerves— 
your trouble, on this account, is quite over.” 

“God grant it!” said she, with a great sigh and a look of great 
anxiety. 

“And now I must tell you how ‘they are at home; and what is 
going on in the gay world round the vicarage.” 

And so the good man endeavoured to lead away her thoughts from 
the occurrences that had so awfully occupied them. 

The hall door was still open, and our friend, Roger Temple, stood 
in the hall alone, looking from that elevation down the avenue, with 
its wide grass borders and solemn perspective of gigantic trees. 

His jerry was on his head, his dark grey “zephyr,” as he called 
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his outer garment, loosely encompassed his portly form, and with the 
ivory crook of his stick pressed upon his fat chin, he looked with an 
innocent melancholy upon the sombre prospect before him. 

He had not, it must be allowed, much variety to amuse him ; but, 
like more busy and bustling men, he had something to think of. That 
which from outward seeming we often assume to be the dominant idea, 
is not always present in our thoughts, any more than in our dreams. 
I do not think that honest Roger was absorbed wholly by the tragedy 
of Raby. There was another drama in which his interest was nearer 
and more active. 

As his fancy painted its scenes, and listened to its dialogue, with an 
interest that took no account of the time that was flying while he 
stood there, and amid his dreams kept him continually on the alert 
for sign or sound that might indicate the coming of that enchantress 
who wove these spells, and whose approach thrilled him, even at a 
distance, with an indescribable emotion, he looked about him, now 
and then, with a fat and simple sadness, and stood suspended, the 
handle of his cane removed from his expansive chin as he listened, and 
then sighed, and resumed his tender contemplation of nature. 

On a sudden a door, in its deep oak frame, one of several that 
surrounded the pannelled hall, opened. With an oblique glance, 
almost over his shoulder, this portly swain beheld it, turned, and with 
a sensation of delight and confusion, ready to sink into the earth in 
rapture, he saw his spirit. 

In the shadow she stood. Did she ever before look so lovely, 
melancholy, beautiful? What clear and wonderful tints! Her rich, 
wavy hair, and deep, large eyes; and those delicately-formed lips, for 
which honest Roger could find no comparison but in the glow of the 
scarlet geranium petals in Barbara’s garden, a discovery which, in a 
moment of romantic confidence, he had trusted, with a bashful sigh, to 
the ear of his sister—that admiring and sympathetic maiden—who 
assented thoughtfully and with energy, and then plucked a sprig of 
that flower, as they stood together in the sunset air, on the steps, and 
placed it in his button-hole ; whence the enamoured fellow disengaged 
it, and looked on it with a sigh and a smile, and kissed it with a gentle 
laugh and a blush, and replaced it, saying: 

“Ah, Baby! if she thought of me as you do—but I think it is all 
a foolish dream.” 

And now, in the deep, oak frame, behind a film of shadow, he saw 
his dream, and did not very well know for a moment or two what he 
said. 

With eyes lowered, she stood before him, and said in a low tone, 
such as people murmur in a church porch as they go out: 


“Oh! Mr. Temple, ’'m so glad it is you; have they all gone 
away ?” 
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“ All except Stour—my brother, you know—he’s up-stairs, and I’ve 
been waiting here for him.” 

“Oh !—and is it quite over, Mr. ‘Temple ?” 

“Yes, it 7s over, Miss Marlyn; I fear you have found it a very 
trying time—very agitating—you can’t think how much I have pitied 
you all this time.” 

“Very kind, Mr. Temple. It has indeed been a very awful time. 
Would you mind—T ve been so unspeakably anxious—telling me just 
what happened ?” 

“ At the inquest ?” 

“Yes, if you will; perhaps you’d come into this room for a moment 
—and I can listen.” 

She stepped in—a melancholy, rather dark room—the schoolroom, 
with a shelf, and some lesson books, and two dingy globes, and a very 
old piano, to indicate its old character ; ; one tall window—never suf- 
ficient to make it cheerful—was darkened by three or four elms, 
standing very near, in a clump, which threw their gloom upon it. 

“The door is open so that you can hear when your brother is 
leaving,” said the young lady, standing by the old grand piano, 
leaning on it with her slender hand. “You will kindly tell me what 
passed ?” ? 

“ Only too happy—ey pallies as well as I can recollect it,” said 
he, and he looked at her, and sighed, and then, in a very tender voice, 
he told the story of the inquest. He told it carefully. It happened 
that it had interested him intensely, and he remembered everything, 
and knew the people. Before he had got very far she asked him: 

“Mr. Shadwell was present, wasn’t he ?” 

“Oh dear, yes. You see, youare so innocent of the ways of—of 
the world, | may say,” he murmured, tenderly, “you don’t know 
about these things; but he was a witness. 

And so he went on with his detailed narrative, now and then sigh- 
ing, and looking at that enigmatical young lady who was listening, as 
they say, with all her ears, while her slow glance darkly travelled 
over the floor. 

When Roger came to the little altercation that had interrupted the 
quietude of the proceedings, she looked at him with a very odd ex- 
pression. He saw it fora moment. It almost startled honest Roger, 
as, unexpectedly turning his eyes upon her, he met the glance. For 


so incontestable an angel, was it not the strangest look he could have 
imagined ? 





‘ 


** A snuke’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady’s eyes shrunk in her head, 
Hach shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 
And with somewhat of malice and more of dread 
She looked askance.” 
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Honest Roger had no turn for analysing phenomena or sensations ; 
he simply saw that which dismayed him—felt there was something 
wrong—and stopped short, a little bewildered. 

With electric speed Miss Marlyn saw in his honest face the shock 
which her look had given him; and that look had disappeared, and 
Miss Marlyn was looking down, softly and sadly, as before. 

“Why do you stop ?” she said, looking up sadly. 

“T forgot, I think, what I was saying, for a moment; and I was 
afraid, perhaps, that the account of all this horrid business might have 
frightened you. Did it ?” 

“Frighten me! how could it? If there were anything new to 
hear, indeed ; but, you know, we had heard it all—all about poor, 
miserable Mr. Sherlock, who is mad, isn’t he? and everything about 
that frightful occurrence ; and—and who is Mr. Mervyn ?” 

“He is an old gentleman, with a very good estate. My brother 
likes him, and thinks him a useful man. I don’t know much of him. 
But you must have seen him at church two or three times, since you 
came here, though he usually goes to Maxton—a tall man, with a 
very white head.” 

“ And—I don’t quite understand what he meant—do you ?” 

“Mr. Shadwell thought he meant that two people might have been 
engaged in the murder.” 

“Oh? That is a very unpleasant idea; it makes one feel so unsafe. 
What do you think? what does the vicar say ?” 

“Oh, he does not think it—no one does—Mr. Mervyn doesn’t, ’'m 
sure; he seemed to have quite given up that idea before the inquiry 
ended. I should be sorry you were alarmed.” 

“But Pm not a fool, by any means; and I should be very much 
vexed if you concealed the real state of the case through fear of 
frightening me. I hope you don’t think me a coward, Mr. Temple, 
or a fool; I should be vexed at your thinking so meanly of me.” 

“But I don’'t—I couldn’t; I wish you knew how I really think of 
you—half what I—I——” 

“Then—oh, Mr. Temple, don’t deceive me !—do tell me, I entreat, 
what is really thought about it.” 

“Nothing more, I assure you, than that Carmel Sherlock was the 
assassin—in fact, there is no second opinion about it; and I am so 
delighted that I happened to be the person to relieve your mind of 


any apprehension that any dangerous person might be still in your 
neighbourhood.” 


“That is so kind of you !” 

“T wish—I only wish—I wish ever so much——” said Roger, grow- 
ing very hot, and tender, and hurried, and making a faint attempt to 
approach his short fat hand to her taper fingers. 

“Yes, you have been always very kind—and very kind taking the 
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trouble of telling me all this; and do, pray, tell me all the rest—you 
tell it so interestingly.” 

Thus encouraged, he went on with his narrative. He saw no more 
that wicked, shrinking face that, for a moment, had scared him—only 
the beauty that he was so tenderly enamoured of. : 

She listened, looking down, with a sharp and close attention, now 
and then fiddling nervously with a little black cross she wore ; and at 
the end she said : 

“Tm so much obliged. One grows nervous and excited so near to 
so horrible a scene; sure of nothing—fancying everything. I was 
always accounted brave at school, and I’m sure I’m no coward—that 
is, in the foolish sense ; but still, everyone has imagination—even you 
men feel its power sometimes, and can pity us whose nature it is to 
look up in danger, and in trouble, to your strength, and counsel, and 
compassion. I have two friends here, Mr. Temple,” she continued, a 
little incoherently, “ two only—my pupil and companion, Rachel, and 
my dear Mrs. Shadwell—they are so good—otherwise I have none ; 
and Madame de la Perriere—cruel to me when I was a little thing, a 
child, at her school, is my persecutrix still. I have discovered lately 
a cruelty of hers; and I cannot, as my dear Mrs. Shadwell advises, 
quite despise it. No, no! it is not for me that happy talent of 
contempt; falsehood and insult I can defy, for I am brave, but my 
heart is bleeding all the time. I think I shall leave Raby very soon. 
Perhaps, on earth, is some place where a poor and very unhappy girl 
may toil and live in safety. There are some kind faces I shall miss, 
and long remember—perhaps always.” 

“But—but—you're not going—you can’t be thinking of going; 
what should they do—what should every one do?” 

He had taken her hand, in a tremulous agitation ; and, at the same 
time, the vicar’s step and voice were heard on the stairs, talking to 
some one as he approached. 

_ Miss Marlyn withdrew her hand suddenly. 

“T’ve been speaking very foolishly—I have forgotten myself; pray, 
Mr. Temple, forgive me. Go, pray go—farewell, Mr. Temple; and 
a thousand very grateful thanks.” 

She stepped to the door, and held it open, so that honest Roger, 
who was lingering still in a happy confusion, could not fail to under- 
stand that he was dismissed. 

“Farewell, dear Miss Marlyn, but only for a day or two,” said he, 
with a great sigh, and a look of prodigious tenderness. 

“ Do—do go, pray,” whispered the young lady, a little peremptorily ; 
and hearing his brother very near, with one longing, lingering look 
over his fat shoulder, he passed the threshold, and was established in 
the centre of the hall, and looking quite innocently, by the time the 
vicar stepped into its panelled and sombre area. 
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Cuapter XLIX. 
A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR LEAVES RABY. 


Nexr day Mr. Pepys Adderly arrived. The Master of Raby re- 
ceived him in his study, and saw a man of some five and forty years, 
with the casy air of fashion, and a kind of languor and puffiness 
that suggested the idea of self-indulgence, and what is called good 
living. 

He was, of course, properly concerned about poor dear Wycherly, 
because, in fact, he did not quite see, now that his patron was going 
to that formal and protracted supper, after the manner of Polonius, 
where the chief guest is not active but passive, how he—Pepys Adderly 
—was any longer to fare sumptuously every day ; and, in fact, unless 
the baronet had done something for him in his will—a not very likely 
thoughtfulness, even if there was a will, which Adderly could not 
make out, and Sir Roke’s men of business in London had not heard 
of—he might, before a year had passed, be very much puzzled to make 
out a dinner of any kind. 

The vicar had come over to Raby, at Shadwell’s request, to be 
present while inquisition was made for a will, in Sir Roke’s room. 

Mark Shadwell had placed seals upon the deceased baronet’s desk, 
dressing-case, despatch-box, and every other possible depository of 
such a document which his room contained. 

Mr. Pepys Adderly gave all the assistance in his power in this 
search ; but it was totally unrewarded. There were not even letters. 
It was Sir Roke’s habit, except when there was some very special 
necessity for preserving them, to destroy his letters on answering 
them. 

Those which turned up were upon business—accounts, memoranda 
of investments, an invoice of some pictures, bronze, and statuary—not 
a letter among them all but such as related strictly to business. Mark 
was relieved of an oppressive suspense when the search concluded 
without discovering one scrap of paper.bearing the well-known hand- 
writing of his secretary. 

“And now,” said Mark, who was looking very ill, so soon as they 
were again in his library, “ what steps do you propose taking about 
the body ? Where is it to be taken to ?” 

“* Drayton, who is to succeed him, you know, would be the natural 
person, but he’s yachting—in the Mediterranean—Lord knows where, 
and there’s no one to direct. We don’t know whether there’s a will, 
and there’s no one with authority.” 

“Well, you know, something must be done, and you and his 
solicitors can act—JI won't,” said Mark, harshly. 

“There may be directions—where he’s to be buried, and all that ; 
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it had better be quite private, I suppose ?” said Pepys Adderly, patting 
the leg of his trousers with his walking-cane, and looking inquiringly 
at Mark, who merely nodded. “And where he’s laid for the present, 
poor fellow! isn’t of much importance, I should think. They'll be 
removing him, I conjecture, to some place, don’t you think ?” 

“T can’t tell at all any more than you,” said Shadwell. 

“No, quite uncertain; and I’m told there’s an old family burial- 
ground where some of his people, long ago, were buried—a place near 
this called Wynderfel, isn’t it? and it struck me it might lie there, 
as it were, provisionally—until—eh ?” 

“ No,” said Mark, peremptorily. 

“ Oh!—I merely mentioned it; but you think it wouldn’t do?” 

“No. You don’t know, but it has been shut up as a burial-place 
for ever so long, and it isn’t to be thought of. The remains must be 
conveyed from this, and they ean lie, as you say, provisionally where- 
ever you, or those people who have been acting for him, think 
best.” 

“There are cemeteries near to you?” suggested Mr. Adderly. 

“T dare say. You can have no difficulty. I decline taking any 
part in those arrangements, however. You'll be good enough to 
arrange with Clewson, his servant, and about the things he has got in 
his room.” 

“ Yes—yes—certainly ; and there will be people here to-morrow— 
about the arrangements—undertaker-people, you know. I suppose 
they can get in when they arrive ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mark. “I only wish I could offer you a bed 
here ; but we are all in such confusion in consequence of this miser- 
able occurrence, and you will be much more comfortable down at 
Raby.” 

Pepys Adderly, I dare say, mentally acquiesced in this conclusion. 
At the best, however, it was a dismal bore, and I think he would have 
had no hesitation in cutting his dead patron in this extremity if it had 
not been for some hopes of founding relations with young Drayton 
upon the melancholy duties he was now performing. 

Mr. Adderly had no difficulty in presenting a very becoming 
melancholy upon this funereal occasion ‘to the people of Raby; 
for, as we know, “nothing dies, but something mourns,” and here in 
this out-of-the-way part of the world, Pepys Adderly’s soft raiment 
and sumptuous fare had been suddenly abolished by a madman. The 
claret, hock, and Madeira of his serene perspective had been smashed. 
The haunch of venison he loved had been pitched into Tartarus by 
Carmel Sherlock —that most selfish of murderers. Mr. Adderly 
devoutly hoped he would be caught, and grudged him so quick and 
easy an exit as that through the drop. But his practical ruminations 
were chiefly concerned with the rising star. He knew little of 
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Drayton—less he now felt than, considering his past opportunities, 
was at all justifiable. His passion for yachting he could make nothing 
of. Adderly could not abide that recreation. To him it was simply 
being in a floating hospital, and he knew nothing about luffing and 
larboard, and all their horrid lingo. He had nothing for it, then, but 
to be sharp about these funeral expenses; to take on himself to 
discharge all the servants who would go at his bidding ; to see that 
the cellar-books were all right, and to get up exact inventories of 
everything, and constitute himself the conscientious guardian and 
incorruptible agent of the unconscious heir, and by mastering detail, 
and cultivating a Spartan frugality during his absence, to lay the best 
foundation he could for a continuance, under the new régime, of his 
privileges and his office. 

The next day came, and something was smuggled into the house, 
and people treading softly and speaking low were busy in Sir Roke’s 
room. 

When next Mr. Clewson saw his old master his dress was changed 
to white, and a border of white was round his face, and he was extended 
in a deep coffin lined with white quilted satin—robed, and fringed, 
and cased in the emblematic purity of white. 

Mr. Clewson looked down on the familiar face of the baronet— 
more sharp, more sunken, more earthy it had grown—a little streak 
of the sightless eye showed white in the shadow. Mr. Clewson saw 
the lines about the nostril and mouth that used to express them- 
selves so dangerously when he snarled and cursed at him pretty 
regularly every night and morning. He had often made the phlegmatic 
Clewson intensely angry, and driven him to the verge of his self-com- 
mand; but, on the whole, Mr. Clewson had been very sufliciently 
afraid of him. 

Now Mr. Clewson was looking upon that mechanism, the spring of 
which was taken away, with a stolid but decent curiosity. He had 
now decidedly the advantage of that great gentleman whom he had 
feared, and a good deal hated, and in some sort admired. Mr. Clew- 
son could see, and hear, and stand, and, after his fashion, think. A 
latent sense of the value of life communicated, as he looked on this 
odd image, a serene self-satisfaction and a tranquil glow. 

As he looked on the mask that lay in the shadow of the coffin, a 
good many indistinct thoughts and feelings were also moving to and 
fro within the not very refined or active mind of Mr. Clewson, 
whose parents had been religious people, and left there some shadowy 
ideas of hell, which occasionally came into view like things traced in 
sympathetic ink, which show themselves only in certain tempera- 
tures. 

“That's a really beautiful suit, it is!” said the soft diapason of Mr. 
Clothey, the eminent undertaker, as he gently brushed away some 
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dust from the edge of the coffin with his handkerchief. “ You never 
saw nothink of the kind more tasteful nor luxurious nowhere. That 
satt’n, sir, has stood us in fifteen four the yard, and heider down 
stuffin’ and pillow. The style is the same which the hobsequeies 
of the late Marquis of ——. You've ’eard of that, no doubt, sir. 
We had that, you’ve ’eard—very beautiful thing it was. If he was the 
Dook of Wellington he couldn’t ’av been got up more tasteful—the 
whole world ’eard of that, sir; we were in the papers, and spoke very 
high of indeed, and there wasn’t no other ’ouse in England could ’ay 
turned him out with the same finish and hellegance. This ere is one 
of the sweetest bits of cedar you hever seed, and this un’s lead.” He 
scratched it a little with the nail with which he indicated the suc- 
cessive rinds, as it were, in which the kernel of Sir Roke was enclosed. 
“Then the meogny—the shell being hoak—we’ve turned out nothink 
prettier, and the family has reason to be gratified, which I say, is our 
principle ; we never put in nothink but the very best of everythink, 
and spares nothink to give satisfaction.” 

“It’s ’ansom, sir, very,” acquiesced, Clewson, solemnly. 

“° Ansom !—Why, there’s not a dook but might be proud to lie in 
that, sir.” 

And so forth did they converse. 

Two of Mr. Clothey’s gentlemen remained at the inn at Raby, 
awaiting the orders of Mr. Pepys Adderly next morning. One of 
these gentlemen drank tea that evening obligingly with the servants 
at Raby, the other being entertained by old Mrs. Wyndle with the 
same beverage in the housekeeper’s room, and with a great collection 
of anecdotes of the late Sir Roke Wycherly’s boyhood, and two of the 
servants came over from the vicarage, and several neighbours also, who 
were brought up quietly by the back-stairs, and had a peep at the 
handsome upholstery provided by the tasteful house of Clothey and 
Clamp, and also at the forlorn baronet simpering fixedly through the 
thick satin and eider-down in which he reposed. 

The next morning Sir Roke was gone. He set out in the grey of 
the dawn for the railway station, more than ten miles away. He was 
to make the journey up to London attended by Clewson, who was 
in charge of the luggage, and under the special care of the two gen- 
tlemen from Messrs. Clothey and Clamp, at whose establishment he 
was to pass the night on tressles, and thence in the morning to pro- 
ceed to his destination in the dry and quiet vault where his grand- 
father and some contemporary kinsmen have been awaiting him for 
fifty years. 

Sir Roke being gone, and Mr. Clewson gone, the obliteration 
proceeds. Beds and bedding are removed, bedsteads are taken down 
and transported to other places. The curtains unhung, the carpets 
dragged off the floor. That one with the great black stain upon it 
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goes I know not where, but the stain has gone through, and dyes the 
floor itself in a wide black blotch with a map-like outline, which will 
not wash out. Three different days has the charwoman been at work 
upon it with hot water, and sand, and soap ; but when the floor dries 
the stain comes forth to witness, and won’t be put away or got rid of. 
And now these rooms are locked up. Mrs. Wyndle has the keys, and 
I suppose in course of time they will be haunted. 

No news of Carmel Sherlock. A reward for his apprehension had 
been offered. ‘The newspapers reprinted the description of his person ; 
the police were vigilant, the telegraph transmitted scraps of informa- 
tion, and sent people on vain quests. Twice already had wrong 
persons been arrested on suspicion, examined, remanded, and dis- 
charged. 

The winter was already heralding its march with gusts and storms, 
that roared through the tossing boughs of the forest, and began to 
strip the yellow leaves from their holdings, and scatter them over the 
sward. More wild and sombre grew the scene. Sometimes came a 
still and sunny day—a saddened remembrance of summer—throwing 
a melancholy lustre over the thinning and discoloured foliage. 

The chilled air, and red sunsets, and shortened days betokening the 
decline of autumn, seemed to deepen the gloom of Mark Shadwell. 
More than three weeks had passed since the inquest, and still nothing 
was heard of Carmel Sherlock. 

He had taken no step to secure a successor. He was making no 
exertion to supply by his own diligence the loss of his strange, but, 
on the whole, eflicient steward. He was much more silent than ever, 
and looking ill. 

When his newspapers came, he used to take them into the recess of 
one of the windows, and there con them over—every column—every 
paragraph ; and after he had made his search, he would call to his 
daughter, if she happened to be in the room, and say: 

“ Look through it carefully, child, and try if you can find a line— 
anywhere—about Carmel Sherlock ;” and when there was nothing, I 
think he seemed better pleased and more at his ease for the rest of 
the day. , 

Tn one of those red sunsets, wild and stormy, that have a character 
at once sad and threatening, Shadwell stood at the window, looking 
along the undulating plain studded with noble timber, and shut in on 
the left by the wooded uplands, towards Wynderfel, hidden by an inter- 
vening undulation, but showing in the red west the tufted tops of the 
old trees that stand among its ruins. He had been making his fruitless 
search as usual, in the newspaper which had just reached him—among 
reports, and facetize, and notices, and the other lumber that impeded 
him—for the missing and concealed Carmel Sherlock, and having failed, 
handed it to his daughter with the words: 
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“ Run your eye carefully over this, and see if you can find anything 
about Sherlock.” 

He had almost forgotten that she was in the room, when Rachel 
said: “Oh! here’s something !” 

Shadwell turned sharply. “ What is it? Read it.” 

And she read : 

“PrymoutH Porice.—A man answering the description of the 
villain Carmel Sherlock was arrested at Plymouth yesterday, on board 
the William Ford, bound for New York. As the vessel was only 
waiting for the tide to weigh anchor, the arrest was made necessarily 
with great promptitude. On being brought before Mr. Truefit, the 
magistrate, his worship asked him——” 

“ Look on, do, and find—was it meee Here—here, child, give 
me the paper.” 

He spoke so harshly, and looked so pale and angry, that the girl was 
startled, and, as he snatched it from her hand, her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Where?” he said, with an impatient stamp. She pointed to the 

lace. 
‘ He, as we say, devoured the news, and in a few seconds more, with 
a kind of sneer, exclaimed, pitching the paper aside: “Such rot!” 

“Tt wasn’t he?” she inquired. 

“No; another blunder. I hope the fellow will bring his action, if 
he lost his passage: those fellows should be taught their business. 
This is the third time, by , they have pulled up a wrong person.” 

Though he spoke bitterly and with vehemence, there seemed a sort 
of satisfaction too in his air. Was there a lingering regard for Carmel 
Sherlock, which excited a concealed sympathy with his stratagems, 
and exulted in his escape ? 

Mark Shadwell continued in silence to look toward the distant 
prospect, to which the red fantastic clouds of an autumn sunset 
formed a background. His thoughts were no doubt running in the 
same channel, for he repeated the name of Carmel Sherlock once or 
twice to himself, and then: he said in a low tone: 

“ Wynderfel—zhat was his favourite haunt ;” and he looked vacantly 
at his daughter. 

“T should not be surprised if he were to come here,” said Rachel 
Perhaps she would not have spoken had he not looked at her so stead- 
fastly, that she grew nervous, and felt constrained to say something. 

“Who?” he asked suddenly. 

“T meant Carmel Sherlock,” she answered, half-frightened at her 
own audacity in speaking on a subject which seemed so to disturb her 
father, of whom she stood so much in awe. 

“ You talk like a fool,” said he, and looked again from the window. 

She was in hopes that the dialogue had ended with that sharp 


speech, but she was deceived ; suddenly he asked her : 
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“ What makes you fancy that—who said it?” and he looked at her 


with eyes angry and earnest. 

“The last time I saw him—the evening before——” 

“T know—before he left; go on!” 

“ He took a kind of leave of me, as I sat in the window, and he 
talked as if he had a wonderful love for this place.” 

“ Wonderful, indeed !” sneered Shadwell, dismally. 

“ And he spoke of a return, as if he would revisit it after death.” 

“Ho? That he may safely do.” 

“ But it left an idea in my mind—I have been thinking ever since 
—that he would feel something like that home-sickness that the Swiss 
are said to feel, and would be sure to return.” 

“T see; you are a very romantic young lady. Men, however, 
with constables and the hue-and-cry in pursuit of them, don’t run 
into the lion’s mouth in search of the picturesque. Sherlock is 
mad, I dare say; but he has the shrewdness of a madman. Come 
back here, indeed!” he muttered, still with a sneer, and an impatient 
shrug. 

And Mark Shadwell turned from the window, and walked moodily 
to the fire-place, where he leaned with his arm on the chimney-piece, 
in deep and troubled thought, as it seemed ; and once or twice again 
he looked at her in dark meditation, and she fancied he was about 
to question her further, but he turned instead and left the room 
gloomily. 


Crarter LL. 
A STRANGE MEETING. 


Tat nicht, with a message from her mother, Rachel timidly entered 
the library, and found M: ark Shadwell at an open cabinet. He turned 
suddenly towards her, and she saw that he had a pistol in his hand. 
He looked angry and embarrassed, but said only, with an odd smile 
on his pale face : 

“You see, I’ve been thinking of what you said, and am looking up 
my pistols ; prudent, eh ?” 

There was, I suppose, something between fear and perplexity in 
her countenance, for he added: 

“You need not be afraid; they’re not loaded. Don’t you know 
what I mean? Suppose Sherlock should come back here, as you said 
—quite mad, and want to murder me? Don’t be afraid, I tell you; 
I don’t believe anything of the sort. But people are sometimes made 
nervous by dreams; and your dream about Sherlock—for such it is— 
has made me a little bit fidgetty—contrary to reason, contrary to 
belief; but this miserable month has unstrung me, and I’m growing 
like an old woman or a child.” 
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And so saying, he fell into a dreary little laugh, and locking the 
pistol up again, resumed that sterner gravity that had grown habitual 
with him, and heard her message and answered it. 

Mark Shadwell, alone in his library, was not reading, nor writing. 
He was darkly dreaming away his hours in vague schemes of change 
and self-banishment. A Canadian farm—a flock in Australia—a 
clearing in the back settlements. To sell Raby and the Wynderfel 
estates to some rich clothier, and thus scuttle the vessel that had 
been so long labouring and foundering in hopeless stress of weather, 
and let the rolling ocean of oblivion roar darkly over the old name of 
the Shadwells of Wynderfel. Such was the staple of those vague 
thoughts which were always rising and revolving over the cauldron of 
his divination. 

How was even his present painful position to be maintained? The 
huge, creaking, decayed machine—worked with a perpetual strain and 
increasing difficulty—had just sufficed to keep the deck of the used-up 
vessel above water; and who was to work it now that its engineer, 
Carmel Sherlock, whose screws, and hammer and oil were needed 
every hour to prevent its coming to pieces, was gone ? 

Yes, there was one clever person—and diligent, too, when diligence 
was needed—who might do much, but of course not all, to stay the 
threatened ruin: his secretary. But she was not to be thought of. 
Under sentence; with just a reprieve until more urgent distractions 
were allayed; and then, she, like Carmel Sherlock, should depart into 
darkness. Still he put it off, and off. And though his wounded 
vanity was sometimes stung almost to the pitch of hatred, and his 
arm lifted to strike, the blow was deferred and the sacrifice lived on. 

This night, at the corner of the great gallery, unexpectedly, Mark 
Shadwell met Miss Marlyn. They had each their candles in their 
hands, and met face to face, with only two or three steps between. 

Their eyes encountered for less then a moment, and Miss Marlyn’s 
were lowered to the ground. Mark’s gaze was fixed uncertainly upon 
her. His thoughts had been elsewhere. In such surprises a quarrel 
slips sometimes from the mind, like a loose page from a book; and it 
requires an effort to recover the parenthesis. Mark did, in time to 
save him from the familiar sentence that was on his lips. He remem- 
bered all on a sudden the awful distance that was between them. 
Silently he drew a little aside to let her pass, and as silently, with eyes 
still lowered, but looking not abashed, but sad and proud—yes, very 
proud—she glided by and disappeared. Mark Shadwell felt oddly— 
a little chill, a regret, a pang; but, with a scornful smile and a frown 
on his pale face, he turned and pursued his way. 

He had not seen her; no, not since that dreadful night, which 
made the old house ghastly. No, not once. He had lived so entirely 
to himself, and his walks had been so remote. 
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He had forgotten how very beautiful she was, or rather how that 
beauty always impressed him. He shut his door sullenly, and as he 
set his candle down upon the table, he thought: 

“So much beauty is fwneste and ominous. It never was granted 
to the heroine of a common or a happy story. ‘To me to look at her 
is pain. Ever again to suffer that d—d delusion to steal into my 
heart is impossible. That is the kind of person whom it is impossible 
not to love, or not to hate. Indifference is not imaginable. Well for 
me she chose to make me hate her. Yes, I shall settle that matter. 
She shall go. Let her play out the tragedy or burlesque which 
fate allots her in another theatre. Raby has seen the first act. 
My God! If she had never entered these doors he would not have 
come.” 

Mark Shadwell left the house next day alone at about noon. 
There are agitations of mind for which instinct seems to prescribe 
bodily labour and extreme fatigue. Mark walked rapidly. He chose 
the upland forest for his march. Its brakes, its steeps, and rocks 
enforced exertion, and its vast seclusion secured him against in- 
terruption. 

The sun was near the horizon when, by a circuitous and lonely 
route, Mark found himself at last before the ruined walls and roofless 
gables of Wynderfel. 

The level light glittered on grass and nettles, touching the ivy on 
the walls with a tremulous splendour, and flooding the old grey walls 
and nodding trees, now stript of half their foliage, with a sad and 
mellow glory that deepened by contrast the cold grey shadows that 
stretched far over the slopes. 

Not two months had passed since he had sat on the same stone 
bench, looking on the same lonely picture of bygone greatness and 
earthly mutability, under the same sunset glow and shadow, and he 
was no longer the same Mark Shadwell. He looked years older, and 
turned towards these ruins a thinner, paler, sterner face. 

Rapid walking is not conducive to thought. In fact, it is next to 
impossible while walking quickly to think in train at all. One reason, 
no doubt, why nature points to that expedient for relief in high 
mental excitement. 

Now Mark’s walk was over for a while; he was sitting on the old 
stone bench, looking upon the low-arched doorways, the mullioned 
windows, and those tall chimneys of Wynderfel, up which the ivy 
tendrils were creeping. 

Quietude had hardly succeeded to his long and rapid walk when 
the image of that strangely beautiful girl, as she stood for a moment 
before him, like a lovely statue of shame and pride, suddenly, in the 
lonely gallery of Raby, rose before his memory, and furnished the 
theme of a long, passionate, and bitter meditation. 
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She haunted him, and yet he hated her—hated her for having 
used and deceived him. Was ever man so fooled and mortified ? 
And yet there was that beautiful image, the fascination of which at 
times overpowered his vindictive rage. Wounded pride and passion 
mingling resulted in that malignant idolatry which we know as 
jealousy. Hardly conscious of the passions that entered into his 
agitation, he was, literally, wildly jealous. Jealous of whom? Of 
that blood-stained, cold, smirking shadow whom he hated to think of. 
Yes, a profitable conspiracy! Let them keep their tryst. If Carmel 
Sherlock were him, he would say, “ Let her go to him, or let him 
come for her.” A short of shudder stole over him with this mockery, 
and at the same moment, like an apparition summoned by his evil 
thoughts, Carmel Sherlock stepped through the arched doorway of 
the ruin, and stood before him. 

Travel-soiled, wild, famine-stricken he looked, and extended his ema- 
ciated fingers, and directed his woe-begone eyes towards Mark Shadwell. 

As a spirit rises, Mark Shadwell was standing, he knew not how, 
and freezing with a horror he had never known before. 

“My good God!” repeated Mark, slowly, twice or thrice, in a tone 
scarcely above a whisper, gazing with wild eyes, and fixed as if he were 
cut out of stone. 

Carmel Sherlock was equally motionless, and stood still with a 
countenance indescribably wild and piteous; his lean hand extended 
towards him, palm upwards, like a mendicant’s. With a sudden gasp, 
Mark Shadwell stamped upon the ground, and cried : 

“Murderer! Miscreant !” 

And at the same moment, with a step back, he lifted his hand from 
his pocket and discharged a pistol full at Carmel Sherlock. The 
explosion rang sharply among the echoing walls, and startled into a 
general flutter the sparrows in the ivy. 

Carmel Sherlock staggered a step or two, and his arm dragged by 
his side. 

Before the film of smoke projected from the pistol had ceased rolling 
in the air, almost simultaneously with the report, a cheery voice close 
by shouted, and steps were heard approaching on the narrow old road, 
which, just when it winds by the angle of the building, shows its pave- 
ment above the grass. It was plain from the tone that whoever 
cheered had no notion of the deadly intention with which the shot had 
been discharged. 

Mark’s hand was already in his pocket, on another pistol. But he 
did not raise it. The challenge that had just reached his ear arrested 
him. If he had seen the spectre of his murdered guest, he could not 
have looked more horror-stricken than he did as he scowled on 
Carmel. 

Sherlock’s face winced with pain; with his left hand he caught 
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the angle of the doorway, and a cold moisture shone over his fore- 
head. 

“ Do, through the head—and let me die,” said Carmel Sherlock, 
faintly. ‘I came, sir, for that, to be taken, to die—anything to 
end it.” 

“ Hallo!” cried Roger Temple, now within a step or two of Mark 
Shadwell, and amazed, as well he might, and, of course, quite out of 
breath. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Charles Mordant, his companion, equally 
astonished. 

“Glad you came up,” said Shadwell, with white lips, and an attempt 
to laugh. “Rather a surprise, isn’t it? Here he is—Sherlock. I 
don’t believe a word he says.” 

With this false and agitated smile he glanced from them to Sher- 
lock, and from Sherlock to them again, and the smile quickly subsided, 
and darkened into a scowl. 

“What do you wish, Mr. Shadwell? Shall we take him?” said 
Charles Mordant, who had advanced within a step of Carmel Sherlock. 

“The d—d fool!” said Shadwell between his teeth. 

“Yes, take me, shoot me; the grave is best. I travelled, sir, Mr. 
Temple, seven and thirty miles on foot since last night for this, and I 
came to Wynderfel to see it once more. I'll go with you, Mr. Mor- 
dant, Mr. Temple, wherever my master says.” 

“You shall come up to the house, then, and from thence to Towton- 
bridge, and as you seek justice, you'll find it there,” said Mark, 
savagely. 

“Have we a right to take him without a warrant?” whispered 
honest Roger at Mark Shadwell’s ear. 

Shadwell made no answer. He merely said, “In a moment,” 
looking still at Carmel Sherlock. 

But Charles Mordant, who had not heard Roger’s question, seized 
the wounded man by the collar. 

Carmel started. 

“Take your hand from my throat. Remove your hand, sir,” said 
he, sternly, but with a trembling lip. 

“Don’t mind,” said Shadwell, addressing Mordant. 

“No, time enough when I get to the gaol for that. I give myself 
up. No one takes me. I’ve come for the purpose; but you shan’t 
drag or throttle me—let me die; but no profanation.” 

“Well, then, come to the house, your hurt must be attended to. 
I'm sorry, very sorry, but I could not help it. I thought you had 
something in your hand when you raised it. I wish I had known 
your real purpose,” said Mark Shadwell, anxious, no doubt, that all 


should understand how he came to wound Carmel Sherlock. “Do you 
think you can walk so far ?” 
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“Tn the arm,” said Carmel, “I don’t feel it now—it is not much— 
nothing, in fact.” He looked pale, and spoke faintly, however. 

“Tl fetch some water from the brook, shall I,” said Charles Mor- 
dant, and ran off, returning quickly with his flask filled. 

“No,” said Carmel Sherlock, “the bone is not broken—nothing. 
I wish it were through my brain, sir.” 

In a short time after this, the party, consisting of Mark Shadwell, 
Roger Temple, Charles Mordant, and Carmel Sherlock, supporting 
his bleeding arm, entered the hall-door of Raby. | 
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The Proposed Sourney to the Uorth Pole. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
AUTHOR OF “SATURN AND ITS SysTEM,” &C. 





M. Lampert proposes to journey to the North Pole “by a new and 
untried route.” We wish him every success in so gallant an under- 
taking. Still we must confess we should have preferred to hear that 
an Englishman was about to make the attempt. It is not yet too 
late. M. Lambert will not set out this year. Is there no English 
sailor—no Hudson, Franklin, Parry, or Ross—who will try to “ fore- 
reach ” upon the gallant Frenchman? Hitherto we have been wont 
to lead in expeditions of this sort. Parry approached nearer to the 
North Pole, and Ross to the South Pole, than any other sailor before or 
since. But if France carry the tricolor to the Pole itself, our laurels 
are withered—or perhaps we should rather say, our snow-wreaths are 
melted. 

There is always a certain charm about the unknown. It is a 
peculiarity of man’s nature to expect more from what remains to be 
done than he has gained in past achievements. The Elizabethan 
traveller sailing from place to place in search of El Dorado; Palissy 
selling his last stick of furniture to try new combinations in pottery, 
always confident that the latest would reward him for past failures ; 
Kepler spending twenty years of his life—amidst poverty and 
heavy domestic afflictions—in trying new arrangements of figures 
to “harmonise” (as he termed it) the celestial motions ;—these, and a 
thousand more which might be quoted, are instances of the operation 
of that unquenchable fire of hope which animates the human race. 
But there is another feeling equally strong in man—the desire to do 
what no one else has been able to do, to go where no human foot has 
ever trod, to attain what other men have agreed to look upon as 
unattainable. 

Both these feelings seem to invite the hardy mariner within the 
Arctic domains, He may not, indeed, hope to find in those bleak and 
uninviting regions the productions—mineral, animal, and vegetable— 
which constitute the wealth of nations. But there are not wanting 
tangible rewards held out (in promise, at least) to the Arctic explorer ; 
and the admiration of mankind, which has been freely given to those 
who have explored the sources of the Nile, or traversed the Australian 
deserts, or discovered the North-west Passage, or tracked the magnetic: 
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meridians to their pole, will certainly not be withheld from the man 
who shall lead the way to the North Pole of the earth. 

Arctic expeditions have been more intimately associated with the 
discovery of America than many suppose. When Columbus set forth 
on his first journey, his object was not the exploration of new regions. 
He promised his followers that he would “find the east in the west.” 
Deceived by the chart of the Florentine physician and astronomer 
Toscanelli, he was under the impression that Japan (Zip-angu he 
called it) lay nearer to Europe than the western shores of America 
actually lie, and when on the 12th of October, 1492, he landed at 
Guanahani, he was persuaded that he had reached the East Indian 
Archipelago. Subsequent voyages having shown that a vast continent 
extends from north to south as a barrier against that westerly journey 
to Asia which had so great an attraction for the sailors of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, they sailed northwards with the object of 
rounding the northern boundary of the continent. Thus Cabot, the 
discoverer of the mainland of America, set forth on a second journey 
with the avowed object of reaching China by a north-west passage. 
In the attempt he penetrated as far north as the Arctic Circle, and 
the notion then occurred to him of making a journey to the North 
Pole itself (a lo del polo arctico) at some future period. Since that 
time nearly two hundred vessels, besides boat and sledge expeditions, 
have visited Arctic regions, with different plans and objects, but never 
losing sight of the promised western route to India. 

We must not omit to notice however, in passing, that not only had 
northern journeys been undertaken before the time of Cabot, but the 
American mainland had been discovered by Scandinavian voyagers, 
who passed from Iceland to Greenland, and thence to Labrador. 
There is also a tradition of the discovery of America from Ireland 
before the year 1000. “According to testimonies which go back as 
far as 1064,” says Humboldt, “Ari Marsson, of the powerful Ice- 
landic family of Ulf the Squint-eyed, was driven by storms to the 
coasts between Virginia and Florida, designated by the name of White 
Men’s Land, and peopled from Ireland.” 

The attempts to discover a north-west passage were continued long 
after it had become abundantly evident that such a passage would be 
useless to traders. The first English expedition had sailed in 1553 
under Hugh Willoughby. In 1607 Hudson sailed northwards‘as far 
as lat. 81° 30' on the open sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
Then Cook, Hearne, and Mackenzie followed ; and after an interval of 
many years Ross and Parry made successful journeys, though the 
north-west passage still continued undiscovered. Parry’s first inde- 
pendent expedition in 1819, in which he reached as far west as 
Melville Island, sufficed to prove how utterly unsuitable a passage 
round the northern shores of America must be for trading ships. 
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Yet Franklin and Richardson in the following year started on a land 
journey, with the object of exploring the Arctic coasts of North 
America; and again, a few years later, the same gallant leaders, 
accompanied by Back, headed a second overland expedition, which 
explored the coast between the Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers. 
Then Beechey sailed by Behring’s Straits, and Dease and Simpson in 
boat-voyages completed the survey of the northern shores of America. 
And though now, for awhile, the spirit of polar adventure slumbered, 
“there still existed ardent believers in the north-west passage, and 
foremost amongst those who were willing to peril their lives in the 
solution of a problem which had engaged the attention of English- 
men for three centuries was Franklin, the early hero of Arctic 
adventure.” 

In May, 1845, Franklin started on his last unfortunate voyage. 
He left England determined that, if it were possible by any effort he 
could make, he would achieve the north-west passage. In August, 
1845, his party were seen in the northern part of Baffin’s Bay. It 
was next learnt that they had passed the winter of 1845-46 beside 
Cape Riley, near Wellington Channel. But whither they went after- 
wards has never been certainly known. In 1854 Dr. Rae brought to 
England a number of articles, which had undoubtedly belonged to 
the Franklin expedition. He had obtained these from Esquimaux in 
the neighbourhood of Back’s River, the outlet of Garry Lake. Franklin 
and his gallant company, one hundred and thirty-eight in all, had 
perished—how is unknown, but almost certainly on land. There 
seems too much reason to fear that Franklin’s experience in overland 
Arctic journeying had tempted him to forsake his ship when he found 
her ice-bound in the Arctic channel. Had he remained in her, a 
powerful agent of whose effects he had had no experience,—the great 
annual outdrift—would, in all probability, have carried him and his 
companions into safety. 

Later expeditions were sent out rather with the hope of saving 
Franklin than with the object of effecting geographical discoveries. 
The voyage of the Investigator, under Captain Maclure, in 1850-53, 
led, however, to the final solution of the problem which had so long 
engaged men’s attention. Passing through Behring’s Straits Maclure 
sailed to the eastward, and wintered on the shores of Baring’s Island. 
The two next winters (1851-52 and 1852-53) were passed on the 
northern shore, where the Investigator had become fixed in the ice. 
She was afterwards abandoned, and a party of the officers and crew 
crossed the ice to the southern side of Melville Island, the point 
reached from the westward by Parry in 1820. Thus it was proved 
that a continuous channel exists between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The fruit which had seemed so enticing to the eye was gathered, but 
its contents proved to be little better than dust and ashes, 


—— 
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In the meantime, however, there had sprung up a desire to carry 
exploration to the neighbourhood of the North Pole. We have seen 
that Hudson had reached a very high latitude in 1607. Scoresby and 
others had sailed tar on the same track, and it was found that open 
sea, more than a mile in depth, extended far to the north between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. In 1827 Sir Edward Parry attempted 
to reach the North Pole by way of Spitzbergen. He proposed to 
land on the ice, and to prosecute his journey directly northwards in 
sledges drawn by Esquimaux dogs. We have not by us his account 
of the expedition, but so far as we can remember he made no use of 
the Esquimaux nor of their dogs, he and his crew starting without 
aid on their celebrated boat and sledge expedition. They advanced 
successfully for awhile, and, though the journey was wearisome, they 
were encouraged by the progress they made, and the prospect of fame 
and reward, to persevere in their northward course. But soon Parry 
noticed a suspicious circumstance. At the end of each day’s journey 
he made observations to determine the amount of their northward 
progress. He began to find that they were making less progress 
than he had expected from the rate at which they traversed the ice, 
and the length of time during which they persevered each day in their 
exertions. Gradually the deficiency increased, until at length, at the 
end of one day’s hard labour, he found that they had hardly main- 
tained their place. The whole ice-field was travelling southwards as 
fast as they travelled northwards. It was, of course, useless to per- 
severe under these circumstances. Parry therefore led his party 
home, after having attained lat. 82° 45’ north, the most northerly yet 
reached. We shall see presently that Parry’s failure has a very 
important bearing on the theory of Polar travel. 

Dr. Kane of the United States navy followed another track, passing 
up Smith’s Sound to the west of Greenland, and north of Baffin’s Bay. 
He wintered in 1853-4, 1854-5 in Van Keusselaer’s Inlet on the 
western coast of Greenland, in lat. 78° 43'—“a higher latitude than 
had ever before formed the winter quarters of any explorer.” Here 
he abandoned his ship the Advance, and travelled onwards to Upper- 
navik by a journey in boats over ice and water. He traced Kennedy 
Channel—the continuation of Smith’s Sound—as far north as 81° 22’. 
Here land was seen to the north-west. He named the most northerly 
visible heights Parry Mountains, in honour of our English explorer. 
They lie farther north than any land yet seen. But the most 
remarkable result of Kane’s journey was the discovery, that to the 
north-east of Kennedy Channel there extends, as far as the eye can 
reach, an open sea, “rolling with the swell of a boundless ocean.” 

Our readers doubtless do not need to be reminded of Dr. Hayes’ 
late journey, and of the evidence which it affords of an Arctic ocean 
extending far to the north of any regions yet reached. 
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So far we have followed evidence about which no doubt can be 
felt; but there are not wanting accounts of voyages in which the 
Pole is said to have been approached much more nearly. In the 
year 1818, Barrington and Beaufoy brought before the notice of 
scientific men the evidence of Dutch captains, who stated that they 
had approached within two or three degrees of the Pole, that they had 
there found a warm sea (compared with that to the west of Greenland), 
and a swell which proved that the sea was of wide extent. One of 
these witnesses stated that he had passed the North Pole. Many 
captains of whaling-ships have stated that they have passed the Pole 
after penetrating the ice which lies to the north of Spitzbergen. It 
is doubtful how far these accounts are given in good faith, or, if so 
given, whether the men themselves were sufficiently familiar with the 
laws which govern the magnetic needle to estimate their true position. 

Baron Wrangel tried a new route, starting northwards from the 
coast of Siberia over vast ice-fields, which he supposed to extend far to 
the north. In thaé direction, also, open sea was found after the 
explorers had travelled a considerable distance. 

Again, De Haven, when he went in command of the American 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, was told in his letter of 
instructions that when he had gone far up into Wellington Channel 
he was to look for an open sea to the northward and westward. He 
did so, and saw in that direction a “ water-sky.” Later Captain Penny 
sailed upon open water there. 

If we consider the journeys that have been already made towards 
the North Pole, we shall see that there is very little mystery 
about the “new and untried route” which M. Lambert is to follow. 
Mariners have journeyed towards the north—1, by way of the open sea 
which lies between Greenland and Spitzbergen; 2, from Spitzbergen 
itself; 3, from the coasts of Siberia; and 4, from the shores of North 
America. There is only one untried route, and that is the sea-voyage 
by Behring’s Strait. When Captain Maclure passed up this strait, 
and had rounded the north-western shores of America, he sailed to the 
east, as we have seen, and no other mariner, so far as we are aware, 
has sailed due northwards from Behring’s Straits. 

Two years ago, when Captain Osborn proposed that an expedition 
should start for the North Pole, he suggested that the course followed 
by Kane should be tried again. It is well known that Kane’s attempt 
failed for want of sufficient means. Captain Osborn pointed out that 
**two small screw-steamers, with one hundred and twenty officers and 
men, would not appear as a large item amongst the fifty thousand men 
annually voted for the navy; and such employment would be better 
training and less expensive of life and money than small warlike 
preparations against Ashantee, Japan, or New Zealand.” 

Dr. Peterman about the same time proposed that Hudson’s route 
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should be followed. Hudson sailed on the open sea between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen ; and if so high a latitude as Hudson attained 
could be reached in a sailing-vessel, it seemed reasonable to hope that 
a steam-ship might be carried much farther in the same direction. 

Captain Osborn, on the contrary, urged that Kane’s route was 
preferable, because it afforded fixed points for depositing provisions. 
“ Greenland is known to extend one hundred and twenty miles nearer 
to the Pole than Spitzbergen, and there is every probability that it 
runs much farther north. As far as it has yet been traced icebergs 
are observed to come down the coast, a sure indication of extensive 
glaciers, which, like rivers, their representatives in warmer regions, 
demand a great extent of land in order to become large.” If land or 
fixed ice really runs all the way to the North Pole, there would be 
nine hundred and sixty-eight miles of “sledging” in the journey from 
the Parry Mountains to the Pole and back again, and more than this 
has often been done by Arctic voyagers. ‘Commander M‘Clintock’s 
party in 1853 went 1220 miles in one hundred and five days; 
Commander G. Richards, 1012 miles in one hundred and two days; 
Lieutenant Mecham, 1203 miles; Captains Richards and Osborn, 1093 
miles; Lieutenant Hamilton, 1150 miles, with a dog-sledge and one 
man. In 1854 Lieutenant Mecham, 1157 miles in only seventy days ; 
Lieutenant Young, 1150 miles; and Captain M(‘Clintock, 1330 
miles. 

It will be seen that Captain Osborn argued on the supposition that 
the North Pole is occupied by land or fixed ice, extending connectedly 
as far as the Parry Mountains. On the other hand, Dr. Peterman 
believed that the North Pole is occupied by an open sea, in summer at 
least. What view M. Lambert takes is uncertain; but it seems 
probable that he hopes to attain to the North Pole by sea-journeying 
only. 

Whether the North Pole is always ice-bound or occupied by a sea 
which is free from ice in summer, has long been a question in dispute. 
The Russian explorers are strong believers in the existence of a 
Polynia, or open Polar ocean, extending northwards from Spitzbergen. 
Captain Maury, who has given the subject a great deal of attention, 
believes also in the existence of a Polar sea, respecting which, how- 
ever, he has expressed some rather bizarre views. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Kane found himself on the shore of an unbroken 
expanse of water. “Its waves,” says Captain Maury, “ were dashing 
on the beach with the swell of a boundless ocean. The tides ebbed 
and flowed in it, and I apprehend that the tidal wave from the 
Atlantic can no more pass under this icy barrier to be propagated in 
the seas beyond than the vibrations of a musical string can pass with 
its notes a fret on which the musician has placed his finger. These 
tides, therefore, must have been born in that cold sea, having their 
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cradle about the North Pole.” He infers, therefore, "that most if not 
all of the unexplored regions about the Pole are covered with deep 
water, but that this water is so barred in by land or ice from the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, that the tides seen by Kane had not been 
propagated from either of those oceans, but were generated in the 
Polar sea itself. 

To this conclusion we are opposed in toto. No one who is familiar 
with the astronomical doctrine of the tides can believe for a moment that 
tides could be generated in a landlocked ocean so limited in extent as 
the North Polar sea (assuming its existence) must necessarily be. 
We say assuming its existence, meaning, not the existence of water 
around the North Pole or in its vicinity, but the existence of an ocean 
there, barred in on every side from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Advances have been made towards the Pole, which show that if an 
ocean indeed exist so barred in, its extent must be comparatively 
small, Hudson advanced to within eight and a half degrees of the 
Pole on the open Atlantic Ocean. Parry approached yet nearer from 
the side of Spitzbergen ; Penny sailed on an open sea communicating 
with Wellington Channel. Maclure showed that there is open sea 
communication between the Pacific and Melville Island; and lastly, 
the Russian explorers have shown that the Pacific communicates with 
an open sea far to the north of Siberia. We have not yet, then, even 
arrived at the solid barrier which is to lock in Maury’s supposed 
ocean. Giving to that barrier any reasonable breadth, the ocean 
within cannot exceed the Mediterranean in extent, and we know that 
in the Mediterranean there is scarcely any perceptible tide, and that 
what tide there is comes from the Atlantic through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

But it may be asked, How we can speak of Parry's expedition as 
aflording evidence of open sea when he travelled on an ice-field ? For 
this reason simply, that his ice-field was floating, and not merely 
floating, but travelling. With every allowance for a process of melt- 
ing taking place along its southern edge, and for the formation of new 
ice at its northern edge, accompanied (let us grant) by a change of 
figure of the whole field through compression in one part and dilata- 
tion in another, yet it must be admitted that wnder the field there 
was water, and that it could only have been here and there that the 
ice “ felt” the solid ground. We know what sort of process was in 
progress under the field, since the face of Europe is scored and striated 
with the passage over it, in long past ages, of precisely such fields as 
that Parry travelled over. 

But now consider the extent of Parry’s ice-field. On every side, 
as far as the eye could reach, was ice, and there was not even a 
“ water-sky” visible. Had there been, we know that Parry was pre- 
pared to have sailed upon the open sea; and he would certainly have 
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adopted such a course, as almost certain to enable him to travel much 
farther northward with comparative ease. But this is not all. He 
had been travelling northwards for two or three hundred miles, and 
the ice-field had carried him back (if we remember rightly) about a 
hundred and fifty miles. Hence the point he actually reached had 
been much farther north when Parry first started. And we learn, 
therefore, that at that northern point, scarcely five degrees from the 
North Pole, there is deep water, on which Parry’s ice-island was 
floating freely. So that, if there is a barrier at all in that direction, 
it must lie within a few degrees of the North Pole. 

Combining Hudson’s evidence of the existence of open sea to within 
eight and a half degrees of the North Pole on the eastern side of 
Greenland, and the evidence afforded by Parry’s floating ice-ship, with 
Scoresby’s deep-sea soundings in high latitudes, we feel convinced that 
there exists open water in the prolongation of the Atlantic valley 
to within five degrees of the Pole, and probably much nearer, A 
screw steamer might well penetrate (after a few checks, no doubt, from 
floating ice-fields) two or three hundred miles farther north than 
Hudson in his old-fashioned caravel. If we remember how Sir James 
Ross sailed round and round the apparently impregnable ice-fortresses 
which guard the Antarctic seas, and succeeded in penetrating very 
much nearer to the southern magnetic pole than he could have hoped 
for on a first view of his difficulties, we may well hope tuat something 
similar might be done in the northern seas. 

But our firm impression is, that much more might be done. We 
believe fully in the existence of a North Polar ocean. The tides seen 
by Dr. Kane have to be accounted for; and what other explanation 
can be offered than that they are derived from the Atlantic, not by 
Smith’s Sound—the only course considered by Maury—but round the 
northern shores of Greenland. ‘Those tides spoke emphatically of an 
open sea communication with the Atlantic. Kane saw the water 
extending as far as the eye could reach to the north-east. Hudson 
has shown that the Atlantic stretches far to the north. Admitting, 
therefore, that, as Captain Osborn suggests, Greenland extends much 
farther north than it has yet been traced, we still have evidence that 
it is after all an island, around which the Atlantic sends iis tides to 
Kennedy Channel. 

But M. Lambert believes (if our interpretation of his plans be 
correct) that there is open sea communication between the Pacific and 
the North Pole. Supposing both views to be correct, a remarkable 
result follows. It would be possible, after making the North Pole, 
by following the valley of the Atlantic northwards, to travel south- 
wards to Behring’s Straits, and thence to China. We should have 
not a north-west passage, but a “ northern and southern” passage, very 
much shorter than the long-sought for north-west route. If the 
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reader will be at the pains to take a terrestrial globe, and, having 
placed one end of a string near London, to extend the string tightly 
over the North Pole and so round to the Pacific, he will find that 
the string passes over Behring’s Straits. The north-westerly route 
is far removed from the string, which, being stretched, necessarily 
indicates the shortest path between any two points on tts length. In 
fact, the “ great-circle route” from London to Behring’s Straits passes 
close to the North Pole. 

But it is not a little singular that, in going out of their way to 
follow the dangerous channels to the north of the American continent, 
sailors also left the path which promises the mildest climate. The 
North Pole is, in all probability, far from being the pole of cold either 
in winter or in summer, or taking the mean of the whole year. It 
is well known that there are two poles of winter cold, one lying 
near Yakutsk, in Siberia, the other lying to the north of America, not 
far from Wellington Channel. The poles of summer cold have not 
yet been determined. But from the position of the coldest summer 
isotherm yet traced, there would seem to be three poles of summer 
cold—one in the northern parts of Greenland, the other near Novaia 
Zembla, the third near Behring’s Straits. But, of course, the greatest 
cold in summer is a very different matter from the greatest cold in 
winter ; and the position of the summer poles of cold is proportionately 
less important to our inquiry. The poles of mean annual cold seem 
to lie one to the north of Siberia, the other to the north of America, 
the true pole lying almost midway between them. 

It would seem, therefore, that our sailors, in leaving the shortest 
path leading from England to Behring’s Straits, and following a 
series of dangerous and often ice-bound straits, have actually gone to 
that very region which contains the western poles of winter cold, of 
summer cold, and of mean annual cold. It would have been as 
reasonable, it now appears, to have attempted to follow the northern 
shores of Asia as the northern shores of America. Nay, the former 
course is rather the shorter of the two. 

We have not dealt at length with the evidence in favour of the 
existence of a wide open sea around. the North Pole. The subject, 
indeed, is a very extensive one. But we may mention one of the 
most important arguments. 

Every year there is thrust out from Davis’s Strait and Baffin’s Bay 
a tongue of ice, one thousand miles or more in length. The ice near the 
shore gives way first, and as spring advances the middle ice (which had 
drifted in early winter from more northern latitudes) is floated down 
into the Atlantic. So certainly is this phenomenon reproduced year after 
year that whalers who wish to cross Baffin’s Bay always make for 
northern latitudes, confident that they will be able to get round the 
northern extremity of the ice-tongue as it floats out. The Resolute was 
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abandoned by officers and crew in lat. 74° 40’, long. 101° 20’, and dis- 
covered afloat off Cape Mercy in lat. 65°. The Fox was frozen up 
in August, 1857, and remained so for 242 days, during which time 
she drifted 1194 miles to the southward. The Advance, after 
having been carried as far north as 75° 25’, was drifted southwards 
for 1000 miles, and liberated in lat. 65° 30’. These vessels were 
drifted with the ice, not through it; for De Haven, of the Advance, 
reports that when he was liberated he had the same “ hummocks,” the 
same snow-drifts, and the same icy landscape which set out with him. 
Now it is abundantly evident that we cannot account for such remark- 
able drifts as these, without assuming that, far to the northward, 
there exist large open tracts of water, whence the currents which 
carry down these ice-rafts are supplied. 

The journey to the North Pole, whether by M. Lambert’s route or 
by the more direct route along the North Atlantic, must necessarily 
be one accompanied by a certain amount of danger. It will also be 
expensive, and will tax, not lightly, the energies of those engaged 
upon it. But we think that considerations such as these ought not 
to deter Englishmen from attempting to “hold their own” in Arctic 
seas. To the cui bono which is the ever-ready question of narrow- 
minded men, we answer that if these regions were known, the ques- 
tion might perhaps be proved to be an idle one. It is just because we 
know nothing of them that we are unable to say exactly what benefits 
might spring from exploration. We can point, however, to one large 
mercantile class—our whale-fishers—who might reap material advan- 
tage from the information which would doubtless be acquired in a 
North Polar expedition. But we shall conclude by quoting one who 
has adopted a nobler view of the subject than that founded merely on 
the prospects of tangible profit : 

“ Researches,” says Captain Maury, “have been carried on from 
the bottom of the deepest pit to the top of the highest mountain, but 
these have not satisfied. Voyages of discovery, with their fascinations 
and their charms, have led many a noble champion of human progress 
both into the torrid and frigid zones ; and notwithstanding the hardships, 
sufferings, and disasters to which many northern parties have found 
themselves exposed, seafaring men, as science has advanced, have 
looked with deeper and deeper longings towards the mystic circles of 
the Polar regions, There icebergs are framed and glaciers launched; . 
there the tides have their cradle, the whales their nursery; there the 
winds complete their circuits, and the currents of the sea their round 
in the wonderful system of oceanic circulation ; there the aurora is 
lighted up and the trembling needle brought to rest; and there, too, 
in the mazes of that mystic circle, terrestrial forces of occult power 
and of vast influence upon the well-being of man are continually at 


play. Within the Arctic Circle is the pole of the winds, and the poles 
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of cold; the pole of the earth and of the magnet. It is a circle of 
mysteries; and the desire to enter it, to explore its untrodden wastes 
and secret chambers, and to study its physical a:»:cts, has grown into 
a longing. Noble daring has made Arctic ice and snow-clad seas 
classic ground. It is no feverish excitement nor vain ambition that 
leads man there. It is a higher feeling, a holier motive—a desire to 
look into the works of creation, to comprehend the economy of our 
planet, and to grow wiser and better by the knowledge.” 
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Che Anight of Snnishowen. 
SIR LUCIUS AT HOME. 


Health and History—Port of the Seven Castles—Armed Commerce and Irish Rapparees 
—Proposed Harbour of Refuge at Cullamore—Kingstown a mistake, and Howth a 
humbug — Besika Bay and the Troad— Xerxes and Salamis—Marathon and 
Professor Creasy; and Platwa a more important battle—Wicklow Clans, Celts, 
and Cimbri, and how to setile with surplus population—Sibyls and Shillelaghs— 
Tirloch O'Toole at the court of King Henry VIII., and the Siege of Boulogne— 
His death, wake, and funeral—Fergus O’ Byrne and the English—The murderous 
ambuscade of Glendalough—Dublin Plagues of old—Flight of the Viceroy—Cut- 
and-run of the Corporation—Where the people ran to—The Irish Tarantella— 
Occupet extremum scabies!—Cotton and kelp—Ancient Insurances—Did they exist 
in Troy2—Why did Pious Aineas leave his wife behind?—Dalkey Veterans and 
Ancients of Scyros—Tom Doyle’s Colossus—The Rock of Cullamore as Tom sings 
it — His review of all the rank and fashion that ever came to see the island— 
Prout, Sanazar, and Mergillina—Metrical setting for the Gem of Naples—What 
next 2 


——. 


“SURSUM CAUDA!” 
Legend of the O’Dogherty. 


“HKeepe voure tavle up.” 
Ancient English translation. 


“Whose humour as gay as the firefly’s light 
Shone round every object, and shone as it played ; 
Whose wit in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.” 
Moore’s Monody on the death of Sheridan. 


“Our old friend! our old friend! 
He’s here again, our old friend! 
In genial mirth, in wit and worth, 
Te’s still the same, our old friend! 
He hates all false sensation, boy! 
Rant, cant, and blatheration, boy, 
And he'll merrily war, 
Through Temple Bar, 
With the follies of the nation, boy !” 
The Irish Whisky Drinker’s New Canticle. 


—__—_— 


“You seem to have pitched your tent, my worthy friend,” observed 
the friar, “ upon a spot at once healthy and historical.” 

“Most healthy, at all events,” replied the knight. “It has a 
hictarw 717 j y j 
history, too, not a written one, to he sure, except in a few unimportant 
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particulars, but depending for the most part on tradition. The village, 
or, perhaps, we ought more fairly to call it the town, of Dalkey, as 
with a certain surrounding district it comprises a township within the 
barony of Rathdown, may be called the old quarter. My tent, as you 
call it, or my pavilion, is pitched in the centre of the new. Dalkey 
was originally built a little way from the sea, behind the heathy and 
gorse-crowned hills, with a couple of castles, one on either side of the 
entrance of the main street, to protect it, some say against the sea-kings 
or northern pirates, and others against robbers nearer home. I am 
decidedly inclined to hold by the latter theory. One of those castles, 
I may observe, en passant, is not in such a dilapidated state that it 
might not be restored and beautified, after the style carried out by the 
Marquis of Kildare at the old castle of Maynooth. ‘The ruins of the 
old abbey, including the chapel immediately alongside and its poetic old 
graveyard, would, with a few kind and judicious touches of restoration 
here and there, form a historic enceinte or enclosure where the pilgrims 
of the soul might enter for half an hour’s good and wholesome con- 
templation, not the less to be indulged in from the material comforts 
which awaited them at that excellent hostelry, the Queen’s Hotel, hard 
by. The good priests of the Catholic church on the opposite side of 
the way guard the remains of the mouldering abbey and its sweet 
little garden of the dead with scrupulous care, whilst a Dalkey car- 
man is lord of the castle, his family occupying the donjon or turret 
parlours next the sky, and his pair of cars and horses the wide and 
lofty entrance-hall below. Only enough of the opposite castle remains 
to form a large lumber-receptacle for one of the leading men of 
business of the place. The ruins of five other castles, some of them 
scarcely traceable, are in and about the neighbourhood. I feel pretty 
certain that the castle of Bullock was comprised in the Dalkey chain 
of fortification. Perhaps I should say castles, for the two castellated 
buildings in that direction seem too distant from each other ever to 
have been within the same round of battlements. Then there is 
Killiney Castle, which seems only a stone’s throw from us. That, 
too, I fancy, was included in the Royal Charter and the septemplex 
collection. We have heard of the city of the seven hills, and the 
house of the seven gables, but here was the port of the seven castles, 
the Rock of Cullamore being the point for which the incoming vessels 
made to take up their moorings near it and land their cargoes, and 
the beautiful little Sound, running between Mrs. Macdonnell’s terrace 
of baths and villas, Queenstown Castle, and the island, forming the 
roadstead. Certain it is that Dalkey was a port, and one of some 
consideration, when Dunleary, the present Kingstown, a couple of 
‘niles nearer to Dublin, had scarcely an inlet or creek to receive any- 
thing but the commonest fishing-boat. Dalkey had a charter of in- 
corporation, as is on record by an enrolment of Edward III. about the 
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middle of the fourteenth century, which designates its corporate officers 
‘the provost and bailiffs of the town of Dalkey’ (I quote from ‘Thom’s 
Dublin Almanack’), ‘and down to the end of the seventeeth century it 
maintained the character of a port, and was protected by seven castles, 
the remains of two of which are to be seen on each side of the town.’” 

“Tt seems extraordinary,” Friar John remarked, “that if Dalkey 
had been such a place of commercial resort, and such an important 
station for foreign cargoes, that the Government should have aban- 
doned it, at last, altogether in favour of Kingstown. Probably it 
may have appeared only a roadstead after all; and, looking at it from 
your present look-out, 1 confess that it does not present to me the 
appearance of a harbour of refuge and thorough safety. Perhaps, after 
all, that is the fair way to look at the matter. A harbour is one thing, 
and a roadstead is another. You and I have seen the famous road- 
stead of Besika Bay, for example, between the Asiatic shore of the 
Troad and the Island of Tenedos, which we have already spoken of 
when discussing another question, this evening. The allied fleets of 
England and France anchored there in safety, in 1853—at least, they 
met with no accident—before war was declared against Russia. Now 
supposing a strong, full gale of wind to have swept that roadstead, I 
doubt very much if the English and French vessels of war would have 
felt themselves quite at their ease. By the bye, it just occurs to me, 
if it be permitted to compare very small things with very great, 
that the passage or straits between the Island of Salamis and the 
Attic mainland, affords a fair parallel, land-and-water-wise, to our pre- 
sent situation, the vastly more extensive terrain of Salamis, of course, 
and the superior heights of Hymettus and Pentelicus excepted.” 

“A very considerable difference, certainly,” said Sir Lucius, “and 
don’t forget the much greater distance between the Greek island and 
the coast of Attica. I remember well,” added he, “gliding through 
that classic Sound, ten years ago, on a beautiful morning in June, in 
a first-class French steamer, one of the Messageries Imperiales Com- 
pany’s, between three and four in the morning, killing two birds with 
the one stone; for I saw the glorious sunrise of those eastern waters, 
and discussed the battle of Salamis with the Professor of History of 
the Athens University, who was on his voyage back from a profes- 
sional tour in Western Europe. And, oh! shall I ever forget it ?— 
the rush of memory—the memory of boyhood—the grasp which the 
scene and the discussion took of my heart! With our binocular 
glasses we could see the rude throne of mountain-marble, on which 
the great king sat, surrounded by his proud array of satraps and 
chiefs, reviewing his mighty fleet below. Xerxes’ throne! It will 
ever bear that name, though not overturned, like many others of the 
proud ones, in the changes of empire and the revolutions of time ; it 
will for ever stand, that rock of ages, the most signal monument of the 
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vanity of human wishes. It was worth living for, although one was 
to die shortly afterwards, to feel that rush of noble associations. Give 
it to me, sing it for me, friar, with your own mellow and manly 
voice, and to your own plaintive air which is not as yet set to music, 
just that one stanza of ‘The Isles of Greece,’ the stanza that so 
grandly measures the Great King.” 

And the knight jumped up with sudden emotion, and stalked up 
and down the room like Charles Kean or Macready. 
The friar sang with great cathedral effect : 


“«A king sate on the rocky brow ° 
Which looks on sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships in thousands lay below, 
And men in nations;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day,— 
And when the sun set, where were they?” 


~ “Friar,” said the knight, “if I were the Pope, I would make you 
Bishop of Donnybrook, or Primate of Dalkey, for your grand render- 
ing of those noble words, in themselves a royal descant.” 

He then sat down, and forgetting there ever was a plain man 
of his name, or one who ever spoke plain prose, he continued his 
rhapsody : 

“To feel that one was sailing over those glorious waters conse- 
crated to the proudest battle that was ever fought for sacred freedom ; 
to feel that from those historic heights you could look on the glorious 


field of Miltiades, in the blush of that summer dawn which smiled on 
us cloudlessly 


“¢ As on that morn to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word, 
Which, uttered to the hearer’s eye, appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career!’ 


To feel that one was to survey that Marathon, and walk that plain, 
every inch of which was holy ground, and ascend that mount which 
covered the Athenian dead, just as one formerly did Waterloo and its 
mound; and to feel that in a few hours more I was to live Platawa 
over again—for often have I lived over the great field of Pau- 
sanias |” 

“T always thought it, pace Professor Creasy,” said the friar, “the 
‘Great Battle of the World, to which, instead of Marathon, he ought 
to have directed his attention, as deciding the question for ever of the 
Persian invasion of Greece—of Barbarism against Civilisation—and 
the fate of the world for that time and for ages afterwards. Mara- 
thon,” continued the friar, “was the first round, won by Miltiades ; 
Salamis, ten years afterwards, was the second round, won by Themis- 
tocles; the third and last round (turning up his coat cuffs and shirt 
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sleeves with great unction) was Plata, won by Pausanias. After that 
Persia was dead to time, and never came up to the scratch again.” 

“Bells Life could not have given a better or fairer account of the 
magnificent mill,” said the knight. “Still we must, however, acknow- 
ledge that Persia was in the ring again against Greece. Talking of 
the three great rounds which she lost on Grecian battlefields, she lost 
three more on her own ground—the Granicus, Issus, and Arbela.” 

Here, again, the friar would insist that Professor Creasy had made 
a mistake in neglecting Arbela; the consequences of which battle, had 
it gone otherwise than it did, might have been the crushing of Greece. 
The Asiatics would have been on her like crows upon a sheep’s back. 
Greece would have been compelled to embrace the religion of Zoro- 
aster; and perhaps the nations of Western Europe would have been 
obliged in their turn to become fire-worshippers, and swear by the 
holy poker. Instead of this, Greece left the marks of her civilisation 
behind her over the East through the Seleucide, or successors of 
Alexander. 

The knight thought it did not follow that an enlightened people 
should be overwhelmed, morally, by the waves of barbarian conquest. 
The experience of history in general, and of Grecian history in par- 
ticular, was against it. Rome conquered her; and we all know that 
the captive elevated the moral condition of her conquerors, and imbued 
them with her religion and arts: 


“Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
Tntulit agresti Latio.” 


But whether Marathon, Salamis, or Platwa, gave the greatest body- 
blow to Persia, the great Asiatic power turned up again in the ring 
against Greece, and overran her, in fact, although not keeping pos- 
session in the days of the Byzantine emperors. 

“Pshaw!” said Friar John, with contempt, “you speak of Greece 
when she was truly no more. I mean:old, immortal Greeee—not the 
Greece of the Lower Empire, of the Greek Church, of the miserable 
lot who preached against their noble and devoted allies, the Latin 
chivalry of the West, whilst fighting for them on the ramparts of Con- 
stantinople; who declared, from the pulpit of Saint Sophia, it was 
better to stand aloof, and let the Turk come in, than join their Italian 
brethren in defence of their common Christianity! That is not the 
Greece I mean; but the Greece of the muses and the poets, of the 
orators and the sculptors, of the sages and the heroes: 

“*Clime of the unforgotten brave, 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 


Was freedom’s home, or glory’s grave!’ 
’ gory s § 


—the Greece of my soul!” 
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The knight suggested that a few lines further on of Byron’s noble 
invocation would have brought them back to the harbour question : 


“<« Pronounce what sea, what shore is this P 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis!” 


Having got back to the point, the friar thought it might be as well 
if they stuck to it. 

The knight thought so too, although the poetic digression was a 
belle distraction, and did their hearts and souls good. 

It reminded the friar of the digressions of the modern Greek sailors 
in their own waters, who engage to take you to a certain port, and 
stop at every intermediate one en route, so well described by Leigh 
Hunt : 


*“ A merchant while sailing from Greece to Triesté, 
Grew vexed with the crew, and avowedly testy ; 
Because, as he said, being lazy and Greeks, 

They were putting in always at harbours and creeks, 
And instead of conveying him quick with his lading, 
(As men would who had the due sense of trading) 
They never came near a green isle with a spring, 
But smack they went to it like birds on the wing.” 


The knight thought that the spring of the Greek islands must 
have had a peculiar hygienic flavour in it, or perhaps the sailors 
mixed it with their strong wine according to ancestral custom. It 
reminded him very much of Paddy Quin and his horse Paudhreen, 
who on their return home from fair and market ran into harbour also, 
and stopped at every public house that had a spring in it, to have a 
glass of grog between them. 

“A singular arrangement,” thought Friar John, and he could not 
see his way to it. 

“Not at all singular,” pointed out the knight; “for Paddy took the 
alcohol and Paudhreen the element, an arrangement which Sir Walter 
Scott brought about in the grog bout which took place between 
Magnus Troil and the stranger in his beautiful romance of the ‘ Pirate.’” 

A mutual accommodation, the friar acknowledged, certainly ; but 
as under existing circumstances the custom might be more honoured 
in the breach than the observance of it, he would ask his worthy 
host to attend to his own evident wants in the first instance, and send 
on the alcohol with the steam-engine to the next station. 

Whereupon the excellent pair having taken in fuel and water got 
into the coupe of comfort once more, and proceeding by express train 
of imagination to the Attic Coast, stopped opposite the Island of 
Salamis, at the village and port of Eleusis, on the Athens and 
Corinth Railway. 


Here they alighted to carry out their harbour commission; and 
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were welcomed by a hirsute and blue-eyed station-master, who spoke 
the Romaic with a decidedly Irish accent. 

After having taken a proper survey of the renowned locality, and 
shaken hands with Fitzsimonides, they returned to the West once 
more (what cannot divine poesy do ?), and, performing a few gyrations 
over Cullamore, dropped down into the snug little sea-parlour again 
in Dalkey. 

“There was a harbour for you, friar !” said the knight ; “such a one 
as you advocate running up into the mainland from a sound, and 
opposite an island. Protected by the surrounding heights on three 
sides, and on the fourth by the island coast—landlocked, you may 
call it. We could do the same at Dalkey. We could utilise this 
beautiful and convenient station, and restore it to its former fame, by 
cutting a harbour of refuge up into the land half a dozen acres or so 
about Cullamore or Queenstown.” 

Friar John thought it was all a question of cost, and where was the 
money to come from ? 

“A hundred thousand pounds at the utmost,” was the knight's esti- 
mate; and he was fortified in his opinion by an enterprising young 
engineer residing at Bray who would not refuse the job. ‘ Kingstown 
Harbour, began fifty years ago, and only finished thoroughly the other 
day, cost little short of a million of money. What a paltry little water- 
hole it is after all, and what little value the nation has for its money !” 

“Howth was another of those jobs,” observed Friar John. 

“Precisely so,” replied Sir Lucius, “a real ould Irish job! badly 
constructed—at the mouth of an estuary which is for ever and ever 
throwing out its sand-banks—abandoned for Kingstown—patronised 
now by fishermen only—vorla tout!” 

“Melancholy,” cried the friar. “So many hospitals, so many 
schools, so many refuges for the wanderer and the stranger, so many 
lifeboats might have been built for all those sums squandered on 
jobbery, in order that hereditary swells might get into Parliament, and 
the fellows who got them in might become swells and cut a dash with 
the people’s money! And there’s the railway system in every direction, 
and the joint-stock companies for exploiting every industrial system 
under the sun. Corruption! corruption! corruption !” 

“Tt’s the old story of ‘ delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,’” said Sir 
Lucius, “ which may be upset into plain English, thus: 

«The tip-top sawyers, 

Directors and lawyers, 

Have the pull and the sway ; 

And alack, well-a-day ! 

The poor shareholders pay ! 
So hurrah and hurrah! 
That’s the way! 
Hurrah!” 
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i...“ Hurrah!” cried the friar, “with all my heart. Hurrah for hum- 
bug! Hurrah for hypocrisy! Hurrah for the party honour of the 
chameleon! Hurrah for the political integrity of the rope of sand! 
Hurrah for professional cunning, cajolery, and cant! Hurrah for 
caveat emptor’s commercial morality !” 

‘Hurrah for the loaves and fishes,” said Sir Lucius. 

“T want no loaves and fishes,” replied the friar; “my old church 
wants no loaves and fishes; have we not declared it? No, not a 
penny roll, nor a pinkeen.” 

The knight suggested, if she had it not in meal she had it in 
malt. 

The friar hoped that the knight was too courteous to allude to the 
old time when friars went round with their meal sacks from door to 
door; and as for malt, he'd have nothing to say to it, barring it was 
made into malt whisky. “'Those who preach the gospel should live 
by the gospel” is the dictum of the great Preacher of the Gentiles. 
Those of other professions, trades, and callings should defend and 
depend on them. “Live and let live” was the motto. And above all 
let us all live honestly. 

“Which golden rule, I am afraid,” said the knight, “ those gentle- 
men did not observe against whose incursions the seven castles of 
Dalkey were built. I mean the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles (generally 
given without the O), and Kavanaghs. The castles of Bray, Killin- 
carrick, Kendalstown, and Powerscourt, all more or less in ruins, were 
also built to keep those clans in check. There.is a good deal of con- 
fusion as to the original status of those wild races, or their dynastic 
and territorial rights. It appears most probable, however, that they 
had been tributaries and vassals of the Leinster kings, but that when 
the English conquest absorbed these latter, the Wicklow chiefs started 
on their own hook, and maintained their independence. And against 
English, and all the world, they thought they had as good a right to 
stand up for their independence, and fight against annexation and 
unification, as Arminius, Owen Glendower, Bruce, William Tell, 
Scanderbeg, Abd-el-Kader, Schamyl, Garibaldi, or persons of that 
peculiar position in the world and the world’s history, who are rascals 
and rapparees, and atheists to boot, in the eyes and mouths of those 
whose views and interests they oppose so stoutly, and patriots, and 
demigods, and blessed saints besides, in the eyes and mouths of those 
whose views and interests are identified with them. If the new 
comers proclaimed the old stock, the old stock proclaimed the new 
comers, even after the lapse of between four and five hundred years. 
Sometimes the lord-deputy and a force of regular soldiery, sometimes 
the chief civic magistrate of Dublin (provost, or mayor, or lord- 
mayor, as he got up in the world) and his train-band companies of 
citizens, hunted those poor-devil, hungry mountaineers a chevy-chase 
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and a garrison hunt, and sometimes they hunted them too far, 
amongst wild glens, and hills, and morasses,—the intricacies and diffi- 
culties were only known to themselves. As they were driven back 
by inches, and only a few miles every century, with no agriculture 
allowed them for an hour to look after, and with nothing to live 
on but plunder and the memory of their wrongs, their ery was the 
McGregor’s : 
“<Tf they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 

Give their roofs to the flames, and their flesh to the eagles! 

While there’s leaves on the forest, and foam on the river, 

McGregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever ! 


But the Wicklow clans had little chance of flourishing for ever, and 
it is much better for themselves, and for all of us, that they did 
not; and less chance still had they of a sacred bard to sing them, 
as hundreds of sweet-singing minstrels, including Sir Walter, the 
sweetest and stateliest of them all, sang the deeds of the Scottish 
Highlanders.” 

Friar John thought it a pity there was such a dearth of information 
about the transactions of the Wicklow Highland Society. Were there 
no ballads at all handed down from the old times about them ? 

The knight was not aware of any. He never heard a ballad or 
song connected with Wicklow outlaw life, except a few very stupid 
lines about Billy Byrne, and a few more about General Holt and his 
Babes of the Wood, both connected with the 1798 rebellion. The 
Wicklow peasantry and small farmers—a hard, honest lot of poor 
people in their way—were the most unpoetic race, with perhaps the 
exception of their neighbours, the Wexford sea-coast men, in the 
world. “'These, in their way,” continued the knight, “are a very 
peculiar race also. They are descended from the Norman Welsh, who 
came over with Strongbow, and there were several migrations of 
them in the early days of the English invasion. Till within two or 
three generations, they spoke a language of their own. Antiquarians 
severally declare it to have been like the ancient Cornish, Welsh, 
or Armorican. They married only amongst themselves, like the fisher- 
race along the north-west coast of France, or the gipsies.” 

The Wicklow clans, as far as the friar could ever make out, were, 
although a very original lot, not quite aboriginal. 

“When the German tribes,” said Sir Lucius, “ kept driving the 
ancient Britons before them into the recesses of Wales and Cornwall, 
they have a tradition in the Vale of Avoca that the crowds of fugi- 
tives becoming more numerous than they could locate or provide for, 
the authorities, whoever they were, got some thousands of the new 
comers together, and made them draw lots or throw the dice (a theme 
for the next Estafoidd), according to the result of which, one half were 
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to stay in Wales, and one half to go to Ireland, provided with vessels, 
and as much bread-stufis as could be spared them. The same thing 
occurs with an over-stocked and over-breeding tribe in Herodotus. 
The half whom the die or lot was against sailed off, and landed on the 
shores of Wicklow. Byrne, or Brin, a Celtic word, means wood, and 
Tool, or Tule, means a hill, or hilly. This is no less than the poet 
Spenser’s derivation of their names, who had access to all the information 
connected with them, during his sojourn in Ireland. They soon identified 
themselves with the character of their new possessions. Absorbing 
or annihilating what few aborigines they found, they became masters 
of mountain and forest. In this age of cultivation if you squat on the 
edge of the forest and the morass, you commence to clear away the 
one and drain the other; the new colonists of Wicklow did nothing 
of the kind. The morass gave them turf for their watch-fires, and 
every tree in the woods of Shillelagh was not only a fortress to them 
but offered weapons of defence from its brave old arms in every 
direction. The Genius of Erin, like the Cumean Sibyl to Aineas 
entering the sacred wood of old, told them that one branch plucked off, 
another golden one would come on, and ‘ carpe manu, or ‘ help your- 
self,” was to be their motto. The sacred twig was a logical necessity, 
and there was no getting on in the country without it. Ballinacor 
and Glenmaluir, according ,to Spenser’s brief allusion to the boys, 
formed the headquarters of the valiant O’Byrnes. Some miles north, 
and a little to the east of Glendalough, was the stronghold of their 
equally formidable kinsmen, the O’Tooles. They carried on the war 
together till nearly the commencement of the seventeenth century ; 
when, succumbing to the superior force of fate and the conqueror, 
they embraced the arts of peace (Irish peace), and accepted the 
situation. Some of their chiefs were great men, considering their 
lights, and their limited field of operations. In a more enlightened 
age, and on a wider theatre, and not wanting a sacred bard to sing 
their deeds, for there’s everything in that, they would have achieved 
glory and greatness. ‘Tirloch O’Toole fought the lord-deputy of his 
day with varied success: sometimes he fought and conquered ; some- 
times he fought and ran. Once there was a great combination of 
native chiefs, for a simultaneous rush at the Saxon; and the O’Neills, 
O’Donnells, and O’Connors, threatened an invasion of the Pale on all 
sides. Tirloch sent a message to the English governor, saying 
he scorned to take a mean advantage of him whilst his hands were 
likely to be so full; on the contrary, he should be glad to assist 
him in putting down his enemies, on condition that when these third 
parties, who had stepped in to disturb their little quarrel, a very 
pretty one as it stood, were put hors de combat, and finally settled, the 
English forces and the Wicklow clans should separate in friendship 
for a month, and after that proceed to fight out their differences in 
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peace and quietness. The Wicklow chief’s offer was accepted, with the 
view of detaching so good a fellow from the other native chiefs, and 
coming to friendly terms with him afterwards. It took some time and 
a good deal of the usual petty warfare to settle with the other chiefs ; 
but when at last they gave in and made their submission, just as Clan 
Alpine’s chief in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ who had conducted Fitzjames 
safely through his mountain passes and ‘ warriors true,’ so Tirloch, who 
had befriended his natural enemy, and from equally chivalrous notions 
of honour, challenged him, when he saw him safe out of the mess, to 
come down again to Wicklow and renew their contest. After some 
skirmishing, and an unsuccessful attempt every now and then to bring 
Tirloch to a parley, he declared at last that the English officers, and 
their numerous herd of hungry followers, were such a set of unblush- 
ing liars, humbugs, and so forth, shooting every native who dared to 
differ from them as to right and wrong, religion, truth, and justice, as 
if they were dogs; and that as, moreover, they were not even true to 
themselves on all occasions—their relations with their own Govern- 
ment at home being, for the most part, an affair of mutual accusation, 
an official cabal, and a keeping up of the war for the sake of the pay and 
plunder—he and his people would rather fight it out, and die inch by 
inch, than trust or have anything to say to them. He had no objec- 
tion, however, to settle his grievance with the king (Henry VIII.) 
himself in person, who, he heard, was a jolly prince and true, loyal to 
his word, like himself, too, remarkably fond of the ladies, and a bad 
fellow never had his fashion. Bluff Hal having been informed of all 
this, and being strongly recommended by the lord-deputy and council 
to entertain Tirloch’s offer, he sent them word to Dublin Castle to 
send the fellow over by all means, and to be sure to pay his expenses. 
The item of twenty pounds, a considerable sum in those days, appears 
in the records of the Bermingham Tower for the journey of the Irish 
chief up to London and back. This appears to have been a very 
successful one; for he got all he asked for. The mountain territory 
he then retained was secured to him, and the land about Enniskerry, 
Powerscourt, and the Scalp, which his father had lost, was restored 
to him, on condition of swearing fealty to the English Crown. This 
condition he had no objection to, as his fathers had been vassals 
originally to the kings of Leinster, who were dead and gone long 
ago. 

“Good man—Tirloch!” cried out Friar John; “Tl drink his 
health, or rather his memory, and you or I, knight, must write a ballad 
on him one of these days.” 

“ The Tooles have a tradition,’ continued Sir Lucius, “ that Tirloch, 
growing weary of a peaceful life, and his people beginning to fight 
amongst themselves, for the want of some one else to fight with, or 
having nothing better to do, obtained leave to join, with a hundred of 
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his picked followers, the Irish light-infantry force who served with the 
English army at the siege of Boulogne.” 

Vriar John remembered having been shown by a French anti- 
quarian, some years ago, the very spot where the Irish took up their 
quarters on the Calais road. “ Voila, mon ami,” said that elegant old 
savant, “la vraie position dans laquelle vos compatriotes, grand peuple 
historique, race eriarde par eminence et bien curieuse, faisait son 
quartier, et élevait ses pavillons. Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, que drél 
de gens assurement!” They carried on the war there, no doubt, and 
lived on the enemy en sauvage, proving themselves what Picton told 
the Eighty-Eighth they were—everything but cowards. 

“There were three thousand of those light troops,” Sir Lucius in 
continuation, “engaged with their chiefs about this time—one thousand 
for France, one thousand for the annoyance of the Scots of the borders, 
and the other thousand for God knows what hot work which King 
Henry had in hand, for he had plenty, and those were the boys that 
could do it. Tom Moore, in the portion of the ‘ History of Ireland’ 
which he contributed to ‘ Lardner’s Cyclopzedia,’ has a very miserable 
account, combining brevity with obscurity, of the Irish contingent at 
the sieges of Boulogne and Montreal, in which he does not condescend 
to name his authorities, whilst, at the same time, he throws cold 
water on their testimony altogether. I agree with him, however, 
as to the truth of the special message sent to the English king by 
the French commander, ‘ Whether his Majesty had brought with him 
men or devils?” 

Something like this struck Friar John, when he saw the Turcos 
march in with the army of Italy to Paris, after the Peace of Solferino, 
about ten years ago. 

“The Marquis of Montcalm got reflected on,” said Sir Lucius, “ for 
using wild Indian tribes in the war against the English in Canada, 
and the English made use of them themselves afterwards.” 

The friar was of opinion, if the truth were known, that there were 
Auvergnats or Zouaves, or whatever names in those days they went 
by, enough in the French army to vie with the discursiveness of the 
Trish brigade. 

“Tt is always convenient,” Sir Lucius thought, “to have some of 
those wild warriors attached to a regular army ; like the cat, in certain 
households, they are blamed for everything. Tirloch survived all 
his battles (through Queen Mary’s and Edward VI’s reigns, easily 
enough), hunted the Wicklow hills with his beagles—he was more or 
less of a pot-hunter, I am afraid, and would just as soon snare a hare 
or a rabbit, or knock it over with a stick, as hunt it down fairly with 
the hounds; and as for snap-shooting such game, it was as much out 
of the question with those long mousquetoons, just then brought into 
fashion in Ireland, as it would have been to transfix them with 
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arrows; he caught codfish, herrings, and mackerels on the coast ; 
distilled, for his own and his friends’ consumption, large quantities of 
the Mountain Dew; reared Wicklow mutton in abundance, as well as 
a numerous progeny of O”Tooles; kept up a chaplain, and the old 
games and institutions of his country ; told his old stories about the 
court and camp of the great King Henry and the French wars ; and died 
in his bed. Every Toole and Byrne for twenty miles round assisted at 
his wake, and followed his remains to Glendalough, where he lies 
sleeping somewhere amongst the picturesque ruins of the Seven 
Churches, awaiting the last trump which is to summon the conquerors 
and the conquered alike, the injured and the unjust, the destroyed 
and the destroyer. The funeral cortége stretched three miles along 
the mountain road, and comprised the corpse, carried affectionately on 
men’s shoulders, followed by a great pomp of pipers and keening- 
women, in red cloaks and coifs; a thousand husbands and wives on 
horseback, the former riding bareback like Numidians of old, and the 
latter behind on the ancient pillions of the country ; a thousand low- 
back cars at least, with feather-beds for cushions, on which were seated 
all the other ladies of the party ; and a score or two of donkeys, each 
carrying, en crowpe, a keg of the native, poised, like a camel-gun, for 
action, when the moment arrived for the clan to drink, upstanding, 
uncovered, and round the Round Tower of Glendalough—‘ Honour to 
the brave!’ and ‘ The Memory of Tirloch O’Toole? And they drank it ; 
after which they covered him up with his native earth, and ‘left him 
alone with his glory!” 

“Good man, again!” shouted Friar John; “ Tirloch for ever! A 
grand Celt yourself, you’ve done him every justice, Sir Lucius. I'd 
like to have been there to sing the De profundis over him.” 

“Then came the days,” continued the knight, “ when the remorse- 
less element of religious discord was added to the already too much 
embittered national imbroglio. Then came the Spanish Armada, its 
terrors, and its ‘overthrow. Then came the natural intrigues and 
supernatural influences of the court of Rome, to detach Ireland from 
her recalcitrant mistress, and bundle Saxon and heretic out of the 
country. Then came Fergus O’Byrne to the supreme command of 
the kindred and united septs of the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles. He was 
a famous man in his day, according to his way, and, abandoning the 
peaceful policy of his predecessor, he hoisted his flag in the mountains 
at Ballinacor, and declared war against Lord Grey de Wilton and 
the English. One of the most tremendous lessons ever given to an 
Incapable coxcomb since the history of court favouritism began, was 
Siven to this viceroy by the tiger chief of the Wicklow hills in the 
reign of Elizabeth, His lordship came over with a new besom, to 
Sweep out the Augean stable of Anglo-Irish official corruption; to 
put down rebellion with a strong, uncompromising hand; and to 
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eat up the Irish without any salt, and without waiting to skin them. 
There was quite a panic through the Pale, and amongst those who 
were summoned to Dublin Castle to account for themselves were a 
certain Captain Fitzgerrald, one of the family who were more Irish 
than the Irish themselves, and an Anglo-Irish lord with the somewhat 
vitreous title of Baltinglass. These gentlemen, instead of obeying 
the command from headquarters, repaired without a moment’s delay 
to the quarters of the O’Byrne at the other end of the county of 
Wicklow, they having been stationed near the end of it, which 
approaches the County Kildare. Fergus, who had been proclaimed 
and outlawed—without trial, of course—and with whom Fitzgerrald 
and Baltinglass, who had been in command of some companies of the 
Queen’s troops, were reported to be under a secret understanding not 
to molest each other more than was absolutely necessary for public 
uppearances and the honour of arms, received the fugitives with open 
arms; and a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was entered 
upon. A successful raid upon Bray, and another pushed up as far as 
Cullen’s Wood within a very short distance of the gates of the capital, 
filled the viceroy with such indignation, that without waiting for any 
aid from distant garrisons of the Pale, he ordered out the chief portion 
of that which defended Dublin; and which, not being able to turn 
out as expeditiously as he wished, especially the horse and artillery, 
he marched with about three hundred foot anda hundred armed citizens 
for the Wicklow mountains, leaving orders for the rest of the expedi- 
tion to follow as soon as possible. The advancing force was mounted 
on the common cars of the country, just like the Munster flying 
columns that pursued the Fenians last year, on jaunting cars through 
that part of Ireland; and they went along merrily enough until they 
got into the mountains above Rathdrum. Here a little peppering 
commenced between the videttes of both parties, which was kept up 
with little damage to either until the head of the English column got 
within a few hundred yards of the entrance or pass of the valley of 
Glendalough. The Irish skirmishers now disappeared altogether ; and 
Captain Cosby, one of the most experienced officers in Irish warfare, 
commanded a halt. He then sent a brother officer to Lord Grey de 
Wilton, who was behind on a neighbouring height that he might see 
the column enter and drive the enemy through the ravine into the 
lake the other side, to ask permission of his Excellency to await the 
arrival of a sufficient force to enable him to scour the heights on each 
side as well as to charge through the pass. This additional force must 
have been expected in all reason within a few hours. The viceroy’s 
answer was peremptory to charge on. Cosby then proceeded himself 
to the commanding eminence, where Lord Grey de Wilton was beyond 
musket range, waiting with the utmost impatience for the work to 
commence. He respectfully remonstrated against the terrible and un- 
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availing slaughter which must ensue if the command was to be obeyed. 
Here, said he, were the passes and fastnesses of these wild Wicklow 
elens and lakes and mountains, which had defied the power of the 
English conquerors and the rest of Ireland for four hundred years, 
although within a few leagues of the seat of Government; and here 
were the same hardy and determined race acquainted with every rock 
and quagmire and thicket throughout the wild region, under cover 
in every direction, ready to dispute their passage. The great man, 
without offering to head the column himself, still gave the order to ad- 
yanee; and poor Cosby obeyed. This was the pass where he and his 
gallant followers and fellow-victims entered, conscious, every man of 
them, as the few survivors afterwards declared, of their doom. The 
brave and prudent officer had seen in a moment or two the terrible 
difficulty which presented itself in the shape of a long, marshy, 
dark, and dismal-looking swamp which led to the lakes. Along this 
reclaimed morass the mining company of Ireland have their works 
and their workmen’s cottages in various directions. On either side 
were stunted oak forests as thickly planted as an Indian jungle along 
the declivities, which were wild and precipitous. The swamp having 
been long since drained into the lakes, and the woods cut down, no 
adequate idea can be formed now of the formidable nature of the pass 
of Glendalough ; but as it stood in those days it was one of the most 
perfect models of an ambuscade contrived by Nature. What followed 
is easily told. Lord Grey stood on the distant hill and saw the last 
of the English column enter the defile. A few minutes afterwards 
and he watched for the flight of the mountaineers, whom he held in 
such contempt, at the other end of it. He watched for several minutes. 
more in vain. It was a painful silence—a fearful suspense. Hush! 
what was that? Pop! pop! pop! Gradually it increased until it 
became a continued roar of musketry; the flashes kept up by 
parties firing in their turn by preconcerted arrangement danced 
luridly through the green oak-leaves of the forest ranges on both 
sides; and the smoke kept mounting up and rolling away over the 
mountains. It was too evident to the viceroy and his attendants on 
the distant eminence what was going on in the fatal valley. They 
could hear the shrieks and the yells; and thinking their own turn 
might come if they remained longer, they fairly turned their horses’ 
heads to the north and rode for it. They got into Dublin Castle 
before morning. Amongst the officers, upwards of twenty of whom 
fell that afternoon, were Captains Dudley and Moore, and Sir Peter 
Carew. Rewards were offered by the Government and by the Carew 
family as well for the heads of the chief of the Byrnes as for 
Lord Baltinglass and Captain Fitzgerrald. The Anglo-Irish lord 
escaped to the continent. ‘The captain hearing from one of his own 


immediate body-guard, a Kildare man, that one of the Byrnes was in 
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negotiation with the Castle of Dublin for his betrayal, managed, with 
his own faithful follower who had watched the traitor all through, to 
get him beyond help in a convenient spot, and hanged him without 
benefit of clergy. The chief not liking this summary kind of justice 
exercised within his own jurisdiction, and suspecting Fitzgerrald’s own 
intentions were not altogether straight, began to make his stay 
amongst the Byrnes anything but comfortable. Whereupon Fitz- 
gerrald opened negotiations with the authorities of Dublin Castle for 
the betrayal of Fergus Hugh and his own pardon. Whether this was 
true or no—and there have been different versions of the story—Fergus 
assumed that it was, and lost no time in waylaying Fitzgerrald with 
an overwhelming force, and hanging him upon the spot. As an 
ancient chronicler put it rather quaintly: Feagh very fairly hung 
Fitzgerrald to save himself. This O’Byrne was a great friend of 
Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, whom he assisted in various ways during his 
rebellion, which at more periods of its long continuance than one, 
owing to the assistance he received from Spain and Rome, assumed a 
formidable character. He was treated leniently enough, all things 
considered, by the Government, his submission being accepted two or 
three times, which he broke through as often, and appeared in open 
war against the English Crown. His castle or stronghold at Ballinacor 
was burned down, and he and his followers escaped into the fastnesses 
of Glenmaluir. A large force for a partisan fight in those days at 
last surrounded and brought him to bay in 1596, somewhere above 
Bray, and defeated him, slaying near a hundred of his followers on the 
spot. He had a miraculous escape in this fight, but shortly after that 
again he was popped off by a random shot in a trifling skirmish with 
the vanguard of the lord-deputy, and the death of the last of the 
chiefs of the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles made way for the pacification 
and annexation to the English Crown of the upper country of 
Wicklow. 

“ Requiescat in pace!” prayed Friar John. 

“Subsequent to those times,” the knight went on, “‘ when the 
light-footed and light-fingered clans, against whose incursions they 
had been erected, had ceased to give trouble to their neighbours and 
the authorities, the castles of Dalkey began to fall into decay. The 
foreign commerce of Dublin went northward to the city. The houses 
of the town, which had been in its commercial days more strong than 
numerous, got gradually abandoned, and fell also into decay when the 
shipping business was withdrawn; and the district was abandoned to 
a few fishermen and donkey-driving pedlars, who raised mud-cabins 
in sheltered spots amongst the hills and rocks, and the whole district 
in front of the sea went for generations by the characteristic name of 
Dalkey Stone Common. I should not omit to say that, at several 
remote periods since the English connection, considerable armaments 
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embarked and disembarked here at the Rock of Cullamore. Sir 
Anthony St. Leger in 1540, Sir William Skeffington in 1534, Sir John 
Talbot, afterwards Lord Furnival, long before, in 1414, and many 
other lord-deputies, landed there on their way to Dublin. The great 
Lord Sussex embarked there in 1558, with a considerable force, to 
look after the Scotch invaders on the north coast of Ireland, who had 
effected a landing at Rathlin, on the coast of Antrim.” 

Speaking of its commercial and shipping interests, which flourished 
more or less till the end of the seventeenth century, about which 
period they seem to have ceased altogether, the knight in continuation 
observed, “that about a century and a half afterwards, that is to say 
about the middle of the eighteenth, a small manufacturing interest 
sprung up in the neighbourhood in the shape of a cotton factory, one 
of the first, if not the first, commenced in Ireland, and one for the 
manufacture of kelp. The cotton-mill, which belonged to a Mr. 
Costello, was burned down in 1781, and the kelp works were also 
partially burned down, and what was left of them blown into the 
water by a terrific storm, which did a deal of awful damage on that 
part of the coast a few years afterwards. No attempt was ever made 
to resuscitate either of those local industries.” 

The friar thought it needless to inquire if either of the industrial 
establishments were insured. The Norwich Insurance Office, and one 
or two other English ones were in existence about that time. 

They were as much insured, the knight thought, as Troy or Moscow, 
and no English office in those days would insure anything Irish at any 
premium. 

Friar John could not say about Moscow, but he had his suspicions 
about Troy. ‘“ Why did Pious Aineas, as he always used to call him- 
self, ‘fama super xthera notus, and ‘ pietate insignis et armis,’ and 
all that sort of bounce—why did he, I say, take his old father on his 
back, and his little gossoon of a son by the hand, leading them safely 
out of the flames of Troy, and leave his poor wife behind to perish 
miserably in them? It was all very fine his going back and his not 
being able to find her! Why did he let her walk behind him at all? She 
might have carried her boy straddle or spraddle-legs on her shoulders, 
with her cloak turned up over him, as a Connaught woman carries 
her child on her march with her husband to the English harvest, or 
as the Empress of the French carried the Prince Imperial through 
the surf and the breakers at Saint Jean de Lutz the other day, brave 
woman that she is, God bless her! He must have insured poor 
Creusa in that most famous of all Athenian offices, the Minerva, which 
had a branch office in Troy before the siege began, or in the Atlas, 
which joined the Globe, or—let me see,” said his reverence, “ they 
tell me nobody insures their lives about Dalkey, for fear they should 
pay the amount of the policy three times over in premiums; in fact, 
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they say very few people die about, this part at least of, Dalkey 
at all.” 

“ Most assuredly,” said Sir Lucius, “the people about this favoured 
spot, along the shore end on the rocks, and ‘the hills that encircle 
the sea,’ live to a patriarchal age. When they go off at last, nobody 
seems to know what they die of. At all events, they go off gently, 
and easily.” 

“ Like the old people of Scyros, in the ‘ Odyssey,’” suggested Friar 
John. 


“*No want, no famine, the glad natives kiiow, 


Nor sink by sickness to the shades below; 

But when a length of years unnerves the strong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along. 

They bend the silver bow with tender skill 

And void of pain the silent arrows kill!” 


“ Beautiful thought !” said the knight. “It must have been running 
in Moore’s head when he wished for that ‘ bright little isle’ where we 
were to live without bother, and die at our ease, enjoying the glow of 
the sunshine, the balm of the air, the never-dying verdure of the 
meads and bowers, and the eternal summer of the place—where 


‘Our life should resemble a long day of light, 
And our death come on holy and calm as the night!” 


“An idle good-for-nothing sort of an existence,” said the friar, 
“and the death which followed it could not have been a very happy 
one. Homer, who must have worked pretty hard himself to produce his 
divine epics and his beautiful hymns, had no faith in the happiness of 
a thoroughly-idle people. If the island of the Cyclades did not present 
in his time a picture of such industry and activity as it does just now, 
when it may be very well called the beehive of the Aigean, it con- 
tained anything but an idle population notwithstanding. They fed 
their flocks and herds; they grew their own corn, and cultivated their 
own vines. The maidens sat at their spinning-wheels, or plied their 
distaffs, and made and mended their fathers’, husbands’, .and brothers’ 


stockings. Every peasant-farmer amongst them might say, in the 
words of the old song: 


““*T feed my own lamb, 


My own chickens and ham; 
I sheer my own fleece, and I wear it.’ 


For the dear old immortal describes the island itself as 


“* Not large but fruitful; stored with grass to keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating sheep; 
Her sloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 
And her rich valleys wave with golden corn.’” 
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Whilst on the subject of the hygiene of Dalkey, the friar was 
anxious to ascertain if the colossal figure in plaster above, on the 
rocks immediately looking down on Sir Lucius’s villa, was meant 
as a statue of robust health bidding defiance to death and the 
doctors. 

The knight never heard of any but a female statue to Health. 
The statue above on the rocks was in male costume. 

“ Might it not be a ‘ bloomer ?” asked the friar. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” replied the knight. “It is the Commodore, 
or Port Admiral of Dalkey (he goes by either name), the renowned 
and much esteemed Tom Doyle, who, a ferryman of Cullamore him- 
self, had that distinguished title conferred upon him a great many years 
ago by the last of the facetious kings of Dalkey, and his brother boatmen 
and the neighbours have paid the most scrupulous deference to his 
rank and privileges ever since. The ‘ post funera virtus’ principle of 
ungrateful times, which left the sculptured rewards and honours of 
their great public men to follow their demise, when they were beyond 
the reach of reward or the influence of honour, was not congenial to 
the feelings of these honest men; and so they erected the gigantic 
statue in the oilskin hat and tarpaulin jacket to Tom, with his flag- 
staff in one hand and his anchor in the other, and a capstan beside 
him upon which to place his grog whenever he gets any.” 

“Ts there no inscription ?” inquired the friar. 

“Not yet,” replied the knight; “but there is a song which the 
town commissioners, having an eye to business, as well as in just con- 
sideration of Dalkey’s renown, and its hero, have asked me to write 
for them, and I could not very well refuse the courteous request of so 
distinguished and meritorious a body.” 

Sir Lucius then turned round to his harmonium, and sung the 
following to a very old air of his country: 


“THE ROCK OF CULLAMORE. 


I. 


“<« My name it is Tom Doyle, 
I'm chief boatman on this station, 
Well known throughout the nation, and round green Erin’s shore. 
Between this ancient highland 
And Dalkey’s royal island, 
I've pulled the best of quality for fifty years and more. 
I’ve rowed the great Vice-regals, 
Right reverends and legals, 
Mitres, coronets, and eagles, and monarchs by the score; 
And all the great court ladies, 
Not one of them afraid is 
To trip into Tom’s wherry at the Rock of Cullamore. 
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II. 


“ «Singers, dancers, and musicians, 
Poets, painters, and physicians, 
Wits, wizards, politicians, and philosophers galore, 
Play-actors and contractors 
And mighty quare cha-rac-ters— 
I’ve given them all a turn in the merry days of yore. 
I’ve pulled old Paganini, 





Lablache and Tamburini, hi 

} Lovely Grisi and Rubini, and poor Malibran asthore, | 
| Titiens, Patti, and Alboni, ie 
| And Madame Taglioni, | 
Who danced an Irish jig upon the Rock of Cullamore. j 
ia 


III. 


“¢T had Gladstone and Disraeli, 
Bernal Osborne and Whalley, 
Russell, Derby, Bright, and really I could name a hundred more 
Of hostile rhetoricians ie 
And party politicians 
Who fight on fierce conditions on the House of Commons floor, 
Loré Gough and Sir John Ennis, 
And Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness 
Who laid out on St. Patrick’s a mint of golden store, 
And all the British Peerage 
I’ve had them in my steerage 
And rowed them gaily over from the Rock of Cullamore. 





en 


IV. 


“«The noble Prince of Wales, sir, 
And Prince Alfred knew Tom’s hail, sir, 
When I pulled out to the mail, sir, and hoisted up my_oar 
Displaying Erin’s banners: 
To reward my genteel manners 
They threw out each a sovereign to. Dalkey’s Commodore. 
Ive ferried our princesses 
In their golden crowns and dresses ; 
But Tom’s poor heart confesses, it feels no little sore, 
That they should so despise us, 
Or so very meanly prize us, 
As not to build a palace near the Rock of Cullamore. 


Vv. 


“* Each time the Queen came over 
From London or from Dover 
With her own dear royal lover who’s now, alas! no more, 
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No boatman dare come near ’em 
"Twas Tom’s privilege to steer ’em, 
Likewise to bless and cheer ’em, and put them safe ashore; 
As sure as here I stand, 
*T was I kissed King George’s hand 
When he left Dunleary’s strand amid the cannon’s roar. 
And when next she comes in glory, 
I'll shout for Queen Victoria 
A hundred thousand welcomes from the Rock of Cullamore.’” 


Friar John expressed himself much pleased with the knight’s 
metrical history of the fine old Commodore of Dalkey, as well as 
his ardent wish to be presented to him next day at the historical 
rock. 

“You have only to order his boat,” said Sir Lucius, “ and he'll take 
you over as safely, and with as seeming ease, as the youngest boatman 
on the station. That’s the best introduction to Tom—pay your 
shilling, and T’ll warrant it you'll have good value for it.” 

“Speaking of the longevity of the inhabitants, is there not,” in- 
quired the friar, “‘ some story about the plague having visited Dalkey 
in years long gone by ?” 

“On the contrary,” the knight assured him, “the citizens of Dublin 
flocked here in thousands to avoid the plague. In ancient times, 
going back several centuries, whenever a plague visited the Irish 
capital, which was a dirt plague, you may be sure, arising from its 
superlatively Irish Cocytus, the Liffey, the better or more fortunate 
orders of the Dublin people formed an encampment on the hills and 
along the shore, and on the island, which was the favourite place of 
refuge, and which those who came first repaired to, and kept posses- 
sion. The first of those plagues took place so far back as 1575, 
when there was such a flight and abandonment of the capital that 
the grass grew in the streets; the lord-deputy held his court at 
Drogheda, and the mayor and sherifis hailed from Glasmanogue. 
Three more plagues visited the city, with more or less virulence, early 
in the next century, and occurred within a year of each other, namely, 
in 1704, 5, and 6. ‘Tradition states that the entire neighbourhood, 
as far as the eye could reach from Cullamore, was a spread of canvas 
of all colours and dimensions, partaking less of the character of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold than of the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 
or San Jago di Compostella in the days of the pilgrims, if it did not 
altogether approach nearer to the humours of Donnybrook Fair than 
either. Bagpipers and fiddlers were everywhere in abundance (the 
Trish never took to the pipe and tabor), and the dances of the country— 
jigs, reels, and hornpipes—were indulged in, and performed as vigo- 
rously, to keep off all idea of the native epidemic, as the Tarantella 
of Naples ever was to cure the bite of the poisonous spider. The 
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fine air, and the never-ending variety of the walks and lounging spots 
on and among the heights, and those glorious old heath and gorse- 
crowned granite rocks which are under us and about us in every 
direction, put all thoughts of sickness or sorrow out of peoples’ heads. 
Get up to-morrow morning, Friar John,” added the knight, “get 
up early, I say, and go up to the Provost’s Rock, and look about you 
a bit; then go up higl her, to the Khyber Pass, and look about you 
there ; then up still, to Mount Henry, and look about you again. 
Take in that magnificent panorama, ‘ from the centre all round to the 
sea,’ and you'll feel yourself lord, not only of ‘the fowl and the brute,’ 
but you'll be able to eat a pair of roast chickens, or a horse, behind the 
saddle for your breakfast. Instead of Robinson Crusoe’s Island, youll 
feel as if the world belonged to you. ‘ Creation’s heir, the world, the 
world is mine; or, if you like it better, ‘ one half of round eternity.’ 
In fact, your expanding fancy, bursting its earthy bonds, will fly up 
and away, higher and farther away than even it did this evening when 
you took me up behind you on your Pegasus, or rather on the winged 
railway-car of Triptolemus, to visit old Greece and the Troad, and 
you'll not be able to draw bridle till you have an hour’s gallop, at 
least, over the field of the ancient poets.” 

The friar had been up to the Dalkey Acropolis already, and acknow- 
ledged the wonderfully beneficial effect which its pure air and the 
romantic prospect it afforded of the Bay, all the way round from 
Howth to Bray Head, had upon his spirits and appetite. He had seen 
nothing like it this side of fair Parthenopé herself ; and there was one 
delightful retreat here, that which had been erected and beautified, to 
afford him relaxation from the labours of an arduous profession, by 
the Queen’s chief Irish physician, Sir Dominick Corrigan, which 
reminded him, in some respects, of the poet Sanazar’s beautiful Mer- 
gillina, the gem of the Bay of Naples, in the days when the Arago- 
nese dynasty ruled over South Italy, some interesting vestiges of which 
remain to this day. 

“Father Prout, if I remember rightly,” said Friar John, “ gave a 
very beautiful metrical translation of the ‘Fountain of Mergillina’ 
in his Relics, and a short account of the poet Sanazarius himself. 
Hallam, in his ‘ Literature of the Middle Ages,’ gives him a passing 
notice; but I almost forget him, it is so long since I read anything 
about him. We used to read and admire his ‘ De Partu Virginis’ at 
Amiens ; but his sapphics were his best.” 

It was the knight’s opinion that Prout’s rendering of the “ Fountain 
of Mergillina” was most beautiful, certainly; but it was much more 
of a paraphrase than a translation—the widest paraphrase that 
could well be imagined—as all his renderings of medizval poets 
invariably were. The world of scholarship in general, and even the 
most accurate scholars, forgave him for the extreme beauty and 
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ingenuity of his amplifications, in which he very often rose superior 
to his author; and this, after all, was the right sort of thing for the 
outsiders. 

“Did he not give a version in English or French of the ‘ Villa 
Mergillina ?” inquired the friar. 

“Tn neither,” replied the knight; “but I attempted one when I 
lived at my beautiful villa of the ‘Thrush’s Nest, at Delgany, where 
I had groves, and sloping and sudden eminences, and laurels to no 
end, and grottocs, a platanus, an ilex, a copper beech, chestnuts, 
elms, myrtles, and arbutuses, a wilderness of white and scarlet thorns, 
and a grand view of the sea. It was one of the most poetic retreats 
and prettiest ornamented farms in Wicklow; and if it had only 
been half or quarter as near the sea as Sir Dominick Corrigan’s 
romantic retreat or Cliff Castle, which is alongside it, and which I 
would willingly purchase if I could get it at my own price, I should 
have given my little paradise in the vale of Delgany the name of 
Mergillina, and have been inspired by the guardian genius of the 
place to think myself now and then a worthy brother of the Nea- 
politan bard. But I had too much land for the poetical illusion, and 
probably for the right side of profit and loss ; although that did not hurt 
or very much annoy me; and I became in some respects an eminent 
agriculturist. To return, however, to our poet: as you say you 
nearly forget his history, I must tell you a little about him, the age 
he lived in, and his chief contemporaries, in as few words as I can pack 
it. Actius Syncerus Sanazarius was a Neapolitan. He was the con- 
temporary of the two Medicean popes, Leo X. and Clement VII., 
besides a number of others beginning with Pius II. (Piccolomini) 
in the year of whose accession he was born. He saw and was 
brought up amidst the revival of literature, and lived in an age when 
Latin verse-writing was an accomplishment of which every educated 
gentleman was proud ; not as at present, when it is cultivated only by 
those who go in for ‘ exhibitions’ at the old aristocratic public schools 
of England, and afterwards for fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and I am afraid that the snobbish and material spirit of our age, 
which encourages in its competitive examinations a smattering of 
every branch of knowledge and a thorough acquaintance with none, 
will in a few years do away with this truly classic accomplishment 
altogether. Naples was taken possession of by the Spaniards in the 
year 1504. In the year 1282, the French dynasty having been put 
an end to in Sicily, by the terrible revolutions of the Sicilian vespers, 
the Government of that island was seized by Peter of Aragon, Naples 
remaining faithful to the House of Anjou until 1458 (the very year 
of the poet’s birth), when it was taken possession of by Alphonsus, 
King of Aragon, whose grandson was Frederick, Sanazarius’s patron, 
who bestowed upon him in his declining years the munificent gift of 
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Mergillina, and who is thus celebrated with the villa itself in the 
Latin sapphics of his poet laureate, and rendered as well as I could do 
it into English verse by myself.” 

The friar, at the knight’s request, read out in his own emphatic 
manner the beautiful lines of the original 


“«AD VILLAM MERGILLINAM. 


«* Rupis O sacre pelagique custos, 
Villa Nympharum domus, et propinqu 
Doridos, regum decus una quondam, 
Delicixque ; 
Nune meis tantum requies Camenis ; 
Urbis invisas quoties querelas, 
Et parum fidos popularis aur 
Linquimus estus: 
Tu mihi solos nemorum recessus 
Das et herentes per opaca laurus 
Saxa: tu fontes Aganippidumque 
Antra recludis. 
Nam simul tete repeto; tuasque 
Sedulus mecum veneror Napzas, 
Colle, Mergillina, tuo repente 
Pegasis unda | 
Effluit, de qui chorus ipse Pheebi | 
Et chori Phebus pater atque princeps, 
Nititur plures mihi jam canenti 
Ducere rivos. 
Ergo tu nobis Helicon et ud 
Phocidos saltus, hederisque opacum 
Thespiz rupis nemus, et canoro 
Vertice Pindus. 
I, puer, blandi comitem laboris 
Aftfer e prima citharam columna ; 
Affer et flores; procul omni a me 
Cura recedat ! 
Principis nostri decus, atque laudes 
Fama per latas spatiata terras 
Evehat, qua sol oriens, cadensque 
Frena retorquet. 
Quaque longinquos populos et urbes 
Damnat wxternis Helice pruinis, 
Quaque ferventis cumulos aren 
Dissipat Auster. 
Ille crescentes veneratus annos 
Vatis, antiquum referentis ortum 
Stirpis, et clarum genus, et potentun. 
Nomen avorum, 
Contulit larg’ numerosa dextra 
Dona, et ignave stimulos juventie 
Addidit, silvas et amica Musis 
Otia prebens.’ ” 
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Sir Lucius then proceeded to read in his own version as follows: 


“*Mergillina! gentle guardian 
Of old Ocean’s craggy steep ! 
Sacred dwelling of the wood-nymphs, 
And the daughters of the deep! 
In thy depths did mighty monarchs 
Their old sylvan revels keep. 


“+ From the air of mobs capricious, 
Reeking breath of party’s heat, 
From ambitious selfish turmoil, 
Place of rest and refuge sweet! 
The conscious muse amongst thy bowers 
Seeks a fair and fond retreat. 


“* Dear to me thy valleys lonely, 
Dear thy rocks with thickets crowned, 
Flowery dells, and grottoes darkling, 
Where th’ inspiring waters bound 
From bright Aganippé’s fountain 
Sparkling o’er the mossy ground. 


** When amidst those charms I bless thee, 
Rushes down the sacred rill ; 
Pheebus comes; thy dewy mountain 
Seems to me his sacred hill; 
And thy groves like Delphi’s bowers 
With their songs the Muses fill. 


** Bring my lyre, boy, bring it hither 
From its honoured column down; 
Partner of my gentle labour 
Wreathe for it a floral crown. 
Care begone, and fear and anguish ! 
All the ills of life begone! 


“* Raise the song of Frederick’s glory! 
Sing for him the strain of pride! 
Fame shall waft it through the nations 
Where the sons of men abide! 
Where the Sun rides up the orient 
Where he seeks the western tide. 


‘** Northward where the snows eternal 
Freeze beneath the polar day, 
Southward, where the rushing sand-clouds 
Mark the wild tornado’s way— 
Icy clime and burning tropic 
Echo back my grateful lay! 





THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 


“* He, whose sires I sang victorious— 
Royal race with glory rife— 
Fired the young with emulation, 
Saved the old from want and strife, 
Blessed me with thee, Mergillina ! 
Crowned the evening of my life!” 


The discussion which took place between the friar and the knight 
on the facetious history of Dalkey towards the end of the last century, 


with its kings, chancellors, courtiers, and “lords of misrule,” must be 
reserved for another chapter. 
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